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Tin in the Transitional Period 


Article by JOHN W. BARNET! 


IN IS A VITAL ELEMENT in the economy of many 
prided because of its use in babbitt, solder, 
bronze, and other engineering materials as well 
as in the familiar tin can. It was recognized 
even before the war ended that special action 
would be needed to insure adequate tin supplies for 
the expanding requirements of reconversion pro- 
grams in the United States and other countries, 
sme of which had suffered serious depletion in 
working stocks during the German occupation. 
The task was greatly complicated by the techno- 
logical, economic, and political problems arising 
as an aftermath of Japanese control over the 
principal tin-mining zone during more than three 
years. 

The Department of State, while having no direct 
procurement or supply function, has taken con- 
siderable interest in the campaign to improve the 
tin situation during the critical post-war period. 
This work has been done, of course, through the 
cooperation of all United States agencies and the 
foreign governments involved as well as various 
industries concerned. Some of the progress 
achieved to date will be outlined below, together 
with a discussion of future problems. 


The Combined Tin Committee 


During the war, tin was allocated internation- 
ally by the Combined Raw Materials Board. 
When it became apparent soon after V—J Day that 
(RMB would terminate shortly, negotiations were 
begun for the continuance of tin allocations 
through a combined committee mechanism, suit- 
ably modified to include other producing and con- 
uming countries. Asa result, the Combined Tin 
Committee, composed of members from the Gov- 
enments of the United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, was formed 
with headquarters in Washington. This Commit- 
tee’s objective is to insure that each of the various 
consuming countries in the world receives a fair 
share of tin during the emergency period. Tin 


snow the only metal so allocated internationally. 





Although the Committee's official scope is tin in 
metal form, due account is taken of the flow of tin 
concentrates, 


Missions to the Far East 


Although the United States Government has 
continued to purchase large tin supplies from 
other areas, it has recognized the importance to 
all consumers of rehabilitating the Far Eastern 
mines as quickly as possible. Soon after the war 
ended, arrangements were made through the 
British for the appointment of an American min- 
ing engineer to the special inspection committee 
sponsored by the Malayan Chamber of Mines. In 
addition, official representatives of the United 
States were sent to investigate the mining, smelt- 
ing, and stock situation in a number of Far East- 
ern territories including Malaya, Siam, the 
Netherlands East Indies, and Japan. These mis- 
sions, in order that assistance might be given later 
in making necessary items available, cooperated 
with the government agencies of the tin-produc- 


*Mr. Barnet is Minerals Specialist in the International 
Resources Division, Office of International Trade Policy, 
Department of State. For another article by Mr. Barnet, 
“Tin in the Far East”, see BULLETIN of Sept. 16, 1945, 
p. 401, 

“In a joint statement on Dee. 10, 1945 (see BULLETIN of 
Dec. 16, 1945, p. 975) the President and the Prime Min- 
isters of Great Britain and Canada agreed to terminate 
Raw Materials Board on Dee. 31, 1945. 
The statement also announced that a few commodities 
remain “which ¢all for continued attention in as much as 


the Combined 


they are in global short supply in relation to the needs in 
consuming countries. For cotton textiles, tin, rubber, and 
hides and leather it is proposed that the committees set up 
under the Boards which are concerned with these supplies 
should be continued during such period as the shortage of 
supply in relation to needs renders necessary. It is also 
proposed that in all cases representation on the commit- 
tees should be on the appropriate international basis 
having regard to their independent status following the 
dissolution of the Boards. In most cases committee mem- 
bership already includes countries having a major interest 
in the problems involved.” 
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ing areas in determining their requirements for 
mining and transportation equipment. 

The American experts sent to the Far East also 
performed an important function in checking the 
quantities of tin stocks available for export. Sev- 
eral thousand tons of tin metal were located in 
each of the three largest producing areas, plus a 
somewhat larger aggregate tonnage of tin as con- 
centrates. In addition, 10,000 tons of tin metal 
were discovered in Japan and 
cleared for shipment by arrangement there with 
the American military authorities. 


subsequently 


Equipment for Tin Mining 

Following the initial surveys of mines and 
stocks, efforts were made to select the particular 
equipment and materials judged essential for re- 
sumption of operations. One of the first neces- 
sities was adequate transportation. The Civilian 
Production Administration accordingly — fur- 
nished priority assistance on deliveries of trucks 
requested for Malayan mines. Also, landing craft 
and tractors for the Netherlands East Indies tin 
islands were made available from the Philippines 
through the efforts of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commission, 

A program for the construction of dredges to 
be used in Netherlands East Indies tin mines was 
begun before V—J Day in the United States under 
a special Government directive. Assistance has 
been given the Dutch in coordinating this pro- 
gram with a complementary one under way in the 
Netherlands. 
from the United States for use in the restoration 
of damaged equipment left by the Japanese. 
American engineers have visited the Netherlands 
East Indies to aid in integrating the over-all plan 
through proper scheduling of components. 


Materials have also been shipped 


Incentive Goods Program 

The resumption of large-scale tin production 
depends not only on equipment for mining but 
also on adequate supplies of food, clothing, and 
other consumer goods. This need has been recog- 
nized in connection with the program for the 
Netherlands East Indies, where the United States 
has aided in the furnishing of textiles and other 
“inducement” materials. 

In Siam, the United States and United King- 
dom have developed a broad program to acceler- 
ate the movement of rice, a commodity basic to the 
Siamese economy, to deficit areas throughout the 
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Far East. Siam is being furnished trucks from 
American military supplies abroad, in addition 
to tires, locomotives, and cars from U.S. lend-lease 
sources; large quantities of used clothing, barges, 
and pumps have also been made available from 
surplus military supplies in the United States. To 
aid the Siamese in obtaining foreign exchange for 
the purchase of equipment and consumer goods, the 
American and British Governments have coop- 
erated in the preparation of arrangements to 
expedite the flow of tin from Siam to consuming 
countries, including the United States. 


The Present Supply Situation 


Although tin is still in short supply, the con- 
certed efforts expended by industry and govern- 
ment during the current period have helped make 
possible some initial relaxation of control orders 
in the United States and elsewhere. It is note- 
worthy that about half the tin metal so far allo- 
cated to the United States by the Combined Tin 
Committee will probably come from southeast 
Asia. <A substantial portion of this amount Is ex- 
pected from the Netherlands East Indies, where 
American procurement authorities have con- 
tracted out of immediate supplies for up to 3,000 
tons each of tin metal and concentrates. The 
United States is further designated to receive at 
least 2,000 tons of tin metal from Siam along with 
a prospective share of the tin concentrates now on 
hand there. As might be anticipated, the tin sup- 
plies presently obtainable in southeast Asia con- 
sist very largely of stocks remaining from the 
period of Japanese occupation. Resumption of 
new production is proceeding at a slow but accel- 
erated pace as additional equipment and other re- 
sources become available. 


Tin in the Future 


It is now believed that there will be a gradual 
return to approximate pre-war production in the 
Far Eastern tinfields, perhaps as early as 194. 
A further prospect is that potential output of the 
other tin areas will total somewhat more than be- 
fore the war. Against this restored world pro- 
ductive capacity must be measured the probable 
future level of tin consumption. In the case of 
tin plate, which normally represents the majot 
usage of tin, there has been a trend toward thir 
ner tin coatings accentuated by the development 
of electro-deposition methods. However, the 


(Continued on page 238) 
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German Documents: 


Conferences With Axis Leaders (1943) 


MEMORANDUM OF THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE FUHRER AND MINISTER 
PRESIDENT LAVAL, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE REICH FOREIGN MINISTER AND 
THE ITALIAN UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE BASTIANINI, AT THE OBERSALZ- 


BERG APRIL 29, 1943 


fihrer’s Memorandum $1/45—-State Secret 

The Fiihrer opened the interview with the 
remark that he had invited Laval to the Obersalz- 
berg because reports had reached him from Ger- 
man sources in France, according to which 
Marshal Pétain was planning a new change in 
government. He (the Fiihrer) had considered 
the presence of a representative of the Italian 
Government at this meeting as necessary and ac- 
cordingly he had requested Under Secretary of 
State Bastianini to take part. 

At the outset of the interview he wished to make 
the following remark: Germany, Italy and their 
allies in this war which had been forced on them 
against their will had made enormous sacrifices. 
There was no doubt that if the French Govern- 
ment had adopted a different attitude in 1939 the 
war would have been avoided. However, it was as 
a result of pure mischief and of the capitalistic 
egoism of the international world that the quarrel 
had been precipitated by the British. The pretexts 
wder which this had come about were simpiy 
ludicrous. They had begun a war to prevent the 
return of Danzig to the German Reich, but they 
ire now ready to sacrifice without further ado 
Poland and the other states of Europe to the 
Soviets. However, the struggle could have been 
avoided if the French Government at that time 
had not given its consent to the war. Under what 
circumstances that had been given was of no con- 
sequence. Only the act itself counted. Germany, 
Italy, and their allies, as a result of these events, 
were now involved in a life-and-death struggle 
and had a right to expect that a state like France, 
which had joint responsibility therefor, would not 
how escape all the difficulties of the Axis powers in 
their struggle, but they could with greater justi- 
fication demand that such a state do everything in 


its power to assist them to victory. It could net 
be permitted that France, who had been one of the 
aggressors, should now calmly await the outcome 
of the struggle and even before its end request 
Germany and Italy to make a declaration which 
would give her complete security for the future 
in case of the victory of the Axis powers, but in the 
‘ase of their defeat would allow France a free 
hand. Such an unreasonable request was unbear- 
able. 

At the same time, however, the Fiihrer wished 
to acknowledge that the Laval government had 
done everything possible to bring about a toler- 
able relationship between the Reich and Italy on 
one hand and France on the other. Now, however, 
reports had come in according to which the French 
Chief of State, under the influence of his advisers, 
was again planning to make a change in his gov- 
ernment. These reports had caused the Fihrer to 
invite Laval to the Obersalzberg and to tell him 
clearly that Germany would not prevent such a 
change of government by an exercise of superior 
power but would obstruct it, since, otherwise, seri- 
ous consequences would result. 

The Fiihrer had already laid down at Montoire 
the principle that someone must pay for the war. 
It could not be tolerated that one of the powers 
principally guilty in the war should disinterest 
herself from its outcome and adopt an attitude 
of reserve, while Germany and Italy were obli- 
gating themselves not only not to insist on France’s 
taking the consequences of her previous conduct 
but also even to treat her in a favorable manner 
at the peace settlement. France, on her part, was 
making such reservations that in the case of a pos- 
sible defeat of the Axis powers she would not be 
This was basically the attitude 
In the case of a vic- 


compromised. 
which Pétain was adopting. 
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tory of the Axis, he did not wish to take the con- 
sequences of France’s guilt; in the case of a defeat 
he wished not to be compromised. He wanted to 
leave all difficulties to Germany and her allies, 
to undertake nothing himself, and to supply no 
help in the fight. Such a standpoint was com- 
pletely intolerable and it could not be accepted by 
Germany for an instant. 

France always asked for compensation for 
everything which she supplied Germany and Italy 
in their struggle. In that connection the question 
presented itself of what would have happened to 
Germany and Italy if they had been defeated by 
France. A basis for answering this question 
might be found in the French press, in statements 
of prominent members of the Government at that 
time, and of the military and in military periodi- 
cals. It could not be maintained that the peace 
aims of France, as reflected in such statements, did 
not represent the official position, for in a demo- 
cratic country like France the ministers were 
bound by the popular will, which made itself mani- 
fest in such declarations. According to them Ger- 
many was to be partitioned and annihilated. 
France had been ready to hand over Germany to 
the Bolshevists, who would have rooted out the 
German people in just such a way as they actually 
have done with the peoples to the east. Such a 
situation would have resulted if Germany and 
Italy had lost the war. Both countries had shown 
themselves to be better Europeans and had made 
no exaction from France, although, as victors, they 
could have extorted such from France, without 
granting France any compensation. Germany had 
not wanted to destroy France, although France 
herself at the outbreak of the war had doubtless 
had such an intention toward Germany, and ac- 
cording to the statements of De Gaulle and other 
Frenchmen of the dissident elements still had such 
an intention today. Germany had made compensa- 
tion for every contribution by a counter payment, 
although she could have extorted them by force as 
the due of the victor. Hundreds of thousands of 
German prisoners had been held in France for a 
long time after the conclusion of peace, while now 
Germany had already released large numbers of 
French prisoners. 

Even if it had to be acknowledged that the 
Laval government had exerted itself to regulate 
the relationship with Germany along realistic 
lines, the Fiihrer was compelled to state that he 
would not absolutely insist upon the Laval gov- 
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ernment, since, if it disappeared, another French 
Government would take its place. But even if 
there were no French Government, Germany with 
the powers at her disposal could put through 
everything which was necessary for her struggle, 
When Germany was engaged in this fight, she 
was fighting for France at the same time. In 
view of the latest developments, any hope which 
existed in France of preserving the French Em- 
pire was fantastic. The overseas possessions had 
been occupied by the English and the Americans, 
The fact was that European France in the case 
of a German defeat would become 100 percent 
Bolshevist. Its existence was no matter of the 
re-creation of a few French divisions. If the 
occupying forces departed from France today 
Bolshevism would ensue. It was not in the power 
of any French Government to hold back the 
masses, especially in the great cities, from estab- 
lishing Bolshevism, and the destruction which 
would then would put the devastation 
caused by the war completely in the shade. 
Germany and her allies were fighting for the 
independence and autonomy of the national states 
of Europe, regardless of whether the war was be- 
ing carried on in the west or in the east, and they 
were sacrificing their blood and effort to that end. 
In that work France must help. In earlier times 
a contribution was simply exacted from conquered 
countries. Themen capable of doing military duty 
were forcibly taken into armed service for the 
victors, and everyone else had to contribute labor. 
All this was done without any counter-payment on 
the part of the victor. Napoleon in his campaign 
in Germany had extorted contributions and similar 
exactions without any counter-payment. Industry 
had been forced to work for him, and the individ- 
ual citizens had had to contribute compulsory labor 
in his service. Germany was the first country in 
history which had offered a counter-payment for 
that sort of thing. Napoleon had simply made 
confiscations. In earlier wars even at the conelt- 
sion there had never been a calculation of such 
contributions. The countries had been simply 
plundered. Germany had proceeded otherwise. 
That was possible only so long as the French Gov- 
ernment comprehended the fateful character of 
the present struggle and gave assistance to the best 
of its ability. They must not always be presenting 
a demand for counter-payment and, if they re 
ceived that, presenting a new one. If France i 
quired what Germany would give her as a counter 
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payment, Germany answered that she was protect- 
ing France and that during the whole war France 
jad been treated very considerately. Germany 
had even been able to bombard and destroy Paris 
but she had not done so, just as she had accorded 
very kind treatment to Belgium and Holland. 
However, while Germany spared the country and 
especially the settled areas, the English had shown 
that a different course could be adopted, since they 
iad unscrupulously attacked residential areas and 
purely civilian installations and just lately had 
wen bombed the race course at Longchamps. 

There had even been a moment of danger for 
Paris, When some foolish individual wanted to 
leclare the city a fortified place. At the same time 
the Fiihrer had been troubled by the idea of hav- 
ing to proceed against Paris with force, because he 
knew that Paris represented a European cultural 
treasure. 

France had up to this time been handled with 
kid gloves. That was not, however, a matter of 
ourse, for Germany had just as good a right to 
exact from France whatever she considered 
hecessary. 

Italy was bound to Germany in an alliance. For 
that reason the French declaration of war on 
Germany was indirectly also made against Italy 
ind logically led to the entry of that country into 
the war. 

Germany and Italy did not have the intention 
of creating difficulties for Laval beyond those 
which arose from the necessities of the war, which 
were not to be blamed to those countries. The 
situation, however, was not one in which the 
French Government could take the position that, 
if certain requests which they had expressed were 
not fulfilled, the contributions need not be made. 
For these demands would be exacted by Germany 
under any circumstances. France could also not 
take the position that it made no difference to her 
if Germany lost the war in part because France 
lid not aid her. For if Germany lost the war 
France would lose it doubly. For she would then 
get to be the hostage of Bolshevism. The disloyal 
French who were now collaborating with the other 
side would then get the payment for all of their 
lisloyalties. The enemies of the Axis would sim- 
ply disregard the previous French Rightists. The 
fate of Darlan in that connection could be regarded 
as symbolic. 

The European ship was being steered by Ger- 
many and Italy, but the other European passen- 
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gers could not get off without stepping out into 
the void and perishing. 

With this conviction the Fiihrer declared cate- 
gorically (and he asked M. Laval to bring this to 
the attention of the Marshal) that under no cir- 
cumstances could a repetition of December 13, 
1940 be tolerated. That would involve serious 
consequences and would be regarded by Germany 
as an act directed against collaboration. Other- 
wise, however, the Fihrer was quite ready to 
grant and recognize the work of Laval in the 
service of collaboration. For this reason Ger- 
many felt herself responsible even for the per- 
sonal safety of Laval and was prepared to take 
steps for his protection. 

The Reich Foreign Minister here declared that 
he had already spoken about this last point with 
M. Laval. 

In his reply Laval first thanked the Fiihrer for 
his concern about his (Laval’s) personal safety. 
It was not a matter of himself, however, but of 
France. He had already on many occasions occu- 
pied ministerial posts and the position of Premier 
of France and now he stood again at the head of 
the French Government. As Premier of France 
he had, of course, not come to Berchtesgaden to 
plead for himself, but to uphold the cause of 
France. 

He admitted the responsibility which his coun- 
try had taken upon itself through the declaration 
of war on Germany. In July 1940 in the National 
Assembly he had used arguments similar to those 
of the Fiihrer. He had by such arguments brought 
about the grant of emergency full powers to the 
Marshal and had that the French 
regime which had committed those mistakes was 


seen to it 


eliminated, 

It was difficult for him, however, to agree to 
the point of view which the Fiihrer had just ex- 
pressed concerning the role of France in the recent 
past. He was entirely aware of the difficulty of 
the struggle which Germany was conducting 
against Bolshevism and he considered justified the 
opinion that all European countries must assist 
init. It was not true that France held the position 
that it could be of no consequence to her if Ger- 
many lost the war. Even if some Frenchmen 
actually were satisfied to hold this point of view, 
their hopes were completely illusory. He (Laval) 
had in view loftier and more honorable aims for 
the conclusion of the war. According to his idea 
the war must not end only with the satisfaction of 
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petty nationalistic desires, but something new and 
great in the shape of a United States of Europe 
must come from the present drama. He desired 
that France of her own free will should take part 
in the efforts which would lead to such a result. 
What the Fiihrer had said about France applied, 
perhaps, to Blum, Daladier, and Lebrun, that is 
to the previous group of leaders, but not to present- 
day France. 

He (Laval) knew what a terrific burden Ger- 
many had taken upon herself in the present war 
and he knew that Germany and Italy had saeri- 
ficed the blood of their sons for Europe. France 
in her way was helping to bear these burdens and 
he wished that she might continue to do so. When 
he had expressed the desire in his letter to the 
Fiihrer that Germany would make a declaration 
about the future of France, his motive had not 
been one of pure diplomatic expediency but simply 
a desire to be able to make clearer to the French 
people that any effort which they made for the 
benefit of the common cause would be answered by 
an alleviation of the demands made upon their 
country. This was a thoroughly understandable 
desire. With the same arguments which the 
Fiihrer had used, he had repeatedly declared to 
the French people that Germany and Italy were 
bearing the principal burden of the struggle 
against Bolshevism and that the other countries 
must help them. However, just as in Germany and 
Italy, there existed in France a national sentiment 
which could not be left out of account. In Ger- 
many people must understand how difficult Laval’s 
task was. He asked nothing more for France than 
that she might continue her existence in the future 
as a great country. The war could not be con- 
ducted by military means alone (Germany was 
accomplishing that in an outstanding manner), but 
it must be waged also in the moral and political 
fields. Therefore, it must now be made clear that, 
in the new Europe, France would have her place. 
That would not be a concession to those who 
wanted to lead France astray from the right path, 
but it merely permitted the head of the French 
Government to make clear to the French people 
that they must collaborate for the benefit of the 
common cause. Of course, the French could also 
be compelled by force to make contributions. It 
would, however, be much better to obtain their 
voluntary collaboration. He hoped that the 
Fiihrer would not give up his interest in France. 
Laval was seeking the same ends which the Fiihrer 
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sought, but with more modest means. He wante 
to help Germany with all the resources that he ha¢ 
available. 

He asked absolutely nothing for himself. Qy 
his part he had from a sense of duty responded to 
the appeal of the Marshal and had taken over thd 
government, because he loved his country and ha 
very definite views about the future of Europe. He 
only wished that collaboration would be under- 
stood on the German side in the same way as he 
conceived of it. The sentiment for collaboration 
was not compatible with measures of compulsion, 
which would produce results for Germany which 
were not to be compared with those which could be 
obtained voluntarily. 

In his reply the Fiihrer again discussed Laval’s 
desire for a statement by Germany and Italy about 
the future of France. On that subject he said that 
if the Duce and himself were to make such a state. 
ment they would make it with honorable inten- 
tions, in contrast to the declarations of Roosevelt 
and Churchill, such as the Atlantic Charter, which 
at first caused the small nations much rejoicing. 
but which had now shown itself to be mere words. 
The important thing was that Germany and Italy 
did not wish to destroy France. If France were 
destroyed it could only happen through her own 
action, or because she had not understood that 
after Montoire she had been given a great oppor- 
tunity. If France at that time had openly ané 
forcefully collaborated with Germany in the strug- 
gle against the English the course of events in the 
west would certainly have been different. There 
would certainly today have no longer been any 
Mediterranean problem; more likely the war 
would have already been ended, and France would 
long ago have been able to resume her rightful 
place again. 

The Reich Foreign Minister remarked in this 
connection that Laval had wanted to follow this 
policy, but Pétain had not. 

Continuing, the Fiihrer declared that, under 
these circumstances, any declaration which Ger- 
many and Italy might now make would only give 
new confidence to the obstructionists in France 
France would no longer exert herself, since she 
would have received in such a statement a complete 
insurance for the future, and the delaying polic 
of Pétain would be continued in a heightened 
degree. 

Bastianini remarked that. in the name of the 
Duce, he could express complete agreement wit) 
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these statements of the Fiihrer. The Fiihrer had 
axpressed himself with the clarity and precision 
iefitting the words and thoughts of the Duce. Just 
did the Fiihrer, Italy also appreciated the work 
shich Laval was accomplishing under severe 
jandicaps in France. However, Laval’s efforts 
iad not always been crowned with success. 

Italy also shared the view of the Fiihrer that 
rom the terrific sacrifices of their peoples a new 
egime of justice must result, which would bring 
nn end to the plutocratic and Bolshevistic he- 
wmony. With regard to the declaration which 
laval had asked for, he also believed that it would 
ie very difficult to make now a declaration which 
ould go into detail on the future position of 
France. 

Laval answered, with some evidence of emotion, 
hat the reply of Bastianini amounted to an Italian 
jection of voluntary cooperation with France. 
It was, of course, possible for Germany and Italy 
0 take measures of compulsion against France. 
France could not defend herself and would have 
accommodate herself to anything. The French 
vould, however, not endure humiliation, and there 
were many among them who in such an event 
would become Communists. 

Bastianini defended himself against the inter- 
pretation that his statement was to be considered 
sa rejection of cooperation. He had only spoken 
ifthe difficulties of a written declaration. 

Laval replied that he was not asking at the pres- 
nt moment for the exact text of a peace agree- 
nent but was striving only for a glimmer of hope 
for France, which might indicate to that country 
hat the efforts which she was making now would 
ater attain their reward. 

The Fiihrer said in that connection that Bas- 
‘lanini had only spoken of the difficulties of mak- 
nga declaration which went into detai/s, and he 
ain declared that if Laval should possibly de- 
art from the government someone else would 
ome to the head of the French Cabinet. If there 
vere no French Government at hand, in the worst 
ase an Italian Commissioner could beset up in 
‘he Italian-oceupied area and a German Commis- 
‘ioner could govern in the German-occupied area 
ifFrance. Laval therefore was not rendering the 
treater service to Germany and Italy, but to 
France, if he remained in the government. Ger- 
any and Italy would govern France in any case, 
with him or without him. 

Laval declared once more in reply that of 
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course France could be forced to anything. Since 
she could not defend herself she must accept 
everything. Only let her not be humiliated, for, 
rather than that, the French would go over to 
Communism. Even in France there was a na- 
tional sentiment which should not be wounded. 

Bastianini answered with the counter-question 
of what would now constitute a humiliation for 
France and he recalled that at the moment when 
the victorious Germany Army marched into Paris 
and the Italians crossed the French frontier, the 
Fiihrer and the Duce, with great magnanimity, 
had treated the French people in a truly European 
spirit and with complete consideration for French 
national feeling. The great aim of Germany and 
Italy was to prevent Bolshevism from encroach- 
ing on Europe and thereby, of course, also on 
France. Therein lay no sort of humiliation for 
France. On the contrary. The Fihrer had 
avoided any humiliation of that country, and 
France would, as had already happened once in 
her history, actually lose much less at the end of 
the war than she might have lost if she had had 
less magnanimous opponents. Even the Armistice 
was not a disgrace, either for those who signed it 
or for the French people. 

Hereupon Laval remarked that France for 
some time had been no longer under the Armistice 
regime. 

Continuing, Bastianini declared that if men- 
tion were perhaps made of humiliation in the 
French Colonial Empire, it would have to be 
stated that neither Germany nor Italy was in pos- 
session of French Colonial areas. 

Besides, the sacrifices of France were certainly 
not comparable with those of Germany and Italy. 
Germany and Italy had sacrificed their youth and 
their resources and now even their artistic treas- 
ures, as a result of the air attacks, which were being 
carried out against them in contradiction to every 
principle of civilization and Christianity. That 
sort of sacrifice was not being required of France, 
but only loyal cooperation in the economic and 
labor fields. 

The Fiihrer agreed heartily with these expres- 
sions of Bastianini and turned to Laval with the 
remark that France would receive preference later 
in accordance with the extent of her present co- 
operation in the common military effort. 

Laval replied that this was exactly the declara- 


(Continued on page 236) 














The Paris Peace Conference 





Statement by the 


I appreciate deeply your gathering here to bid 
me farewell. I know that your coming here is not 
a personal tribute to me but is a token of your de- 
sire to give expression to the will of the American 
people to work together to make and to maintain 
peace. 

The situation is entirely different from that 
which existed after World War I. Then we were 
badly divided, This time there is no division be- 
tween the Executive and the Congress as to the 
making of peace. This time there is no division be- 
tween the great political parties as to the making 
of peace. 

In our efforts to make peace President Truman 
and I have had as our co-workers Senator Con- 
nally and Senator Vandenberg. The maintenance 
of peace is a primary task of the Security Council 
of the United Nations, and to that position the 
President has appointed a distinguished Republi- 
can, Senator Austin of Vermont. 

We are all working together, not as partisans of 
any political party, or of any branch of Govern- 
ment: we are working together as Americans. We 
are of one mind that America must never return 
to isolation. However diflicult may be the paths of 
international cooperation, we know there can be 
no security in isolation. 

We are deeply conscious that if we as a nation 
are to exert our influence on the affairs of the world 
we must be united. The world cannot rely upon 
the cooperation of a divided America whose 


*Made on July 27 at the Washington airport upon his 
departure for the Peace Conference and released to the 
press on the same date. 

The following 21 nations are represented at the Paris 
Peace Conference: France, China, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Great Britain, the United States, 
Australia, Belgium, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 


public, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, 
India, New Zealand, Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, 
the Union of South Africa, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, and Yugoslavia. 

* Released to the press July 23. 
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Secretary of State ! 


foreign policy is guided by temporary political 
expediency. 

After months of preliminary effort I am hope- 
ful that we will be able at the end of the Paris 
conference which meets on Monday to sign the first 
peace treaties. 

The signing of peace treaties is only a start, but 
a very necessary start, on the road back to peace. 
We must always remember that the maintenance 
of peace is not dependent solely on the language 
of a treaty or a series of treaties. Peace must come 
from the hearts of men and from their willingness 
to share the blessings of peace with all their 
neighbors. 

The effort to make peace live in the hearts of 
men has only begun. To that effort a united 
America must dedicate herself for the sake of her 
own people and for the sake of all mankind. 


Delegation to the Conference’ 


Secretary Byrnes stated on July 23 that Senator 
Connally and Senator Vandenberg will not go 
with him to the opening of the Paris conference 
but will go to Paris later. 

The primary task of the four Foreign Ministers 
comprising the Council of Foreign Ministers will 
be to explain to the representatives of the other 17 
governments the treaties which have been drafted. 
After the Conference has submitted recommenda 
tions either as to amendments of the treaties as 
now drafted or as to additional matters to be in- 
cluded in the treaties, the four Foreign Ministers 
must meet to consider the recommendations and 
agree upon the final texts of the treaties, 

The Secretary and the Senators decided it would 
not be necessary for the Senators to be present at 
the preliminary sessions, but they will return to 
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advise with him when the final drafts are under 
consideration by the Council. 

The rules suggested for the Conference provide 
for one representative from each government. 
The Secretary will serve as the United States 
representative. There will be two subcommittees 
to consider economic questions in the treaties. The 
Secretary will assign to those two committees As- 
sistant Secretary William L. Clayton and the 
Deputy to Mr. Clayton, Willard L. Thorpe. 

On the subcommittee to consider the political 
features of the Italian treaty the Secretary will be 
represented by Assistant Secretary James C. 
Dunn, who has for the last 10 months served as 


Views on Representation of 
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Deputy to the Secretary on the Council and par- 
ticipated in drafting of the treaty. 

On the other subcommittees the Secretary will 
be represented by Ambassador to London W. 
Averell Harriman, Ambassador to Moscow Bedell 
Smith, and Ambassador to Paris Jefferson Caffery. 
Edwin W. Pauley, who has been our representative 
on the Reparations Commission in Europe, will be 
present part of the time during the Conference to 
assist with reparations matters in the treaties. 

Benjamin V. Cohen, Counselor of the Depart- 
ment, will accompany the Secretary on his return 
to Paris. 


World War II Veterans at Peace Conference 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND THE COMMANDER 
IN CHIEF OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Released to the press by the White House July 26] 
July 11, 1946. 
Dear Mr. Presipent: 

By long and tedious processes the heavy ma- 
chinery of international diplomacy has at last set 
adate when twenty-one victorious nations, meeting 
in Paris, France, will devise the terms of peace 
for the conquered peoples of World War II. July 
29, 1946 will be a date to associate with the begin- 
ning of peace negotiations in Versailles on January 
12, 1919. 

The peace-makers will do well to keep foremost 
in mind the manner and methods of the shaping 
of that other “peace.” They should brood heavily 
upon the years that followed. They should re- 
view the inexorable deterioration of relations 
among nations, the steady crumbling of good will 
among men, that followed Versailles. With 
humility for the past and determination for the 
future, the peace conferees should harken again to 
the ominous howling during the 20’s and 30’s, ever 
louder, until at last the dogs of war were rampant 
once more and the world was aflame with a war that 
dwarfed all previous wars. 

The people of our country, and beyond any 
doubt the peoples of all countries, want to see the 
highest order of minds and hearts and consciences 
at work in the framing of this second peace 
pattern in the brief span of twenty-seven years. 


The heart’s desires of the common men and women 
of all nations should permeate the atmosphere in 
that conference room in the “City of Light.” 

We fear that it shall not be so. 

In the opinion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, with a membership of more 
than 1,750,000 veterans of overseas service on 
foreign soil or in hostile waters—and the great 
majority of them are the winners of World War 
11—the combat veteran should have direct repre- 
sentation at the peace conference. 

Who is better fitted than the survivors of the 
horrors of this war to speak at the table for peace 4 
Who is more worthy? Who is more entitled? 
Who can better help to do a real job 4 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars started asking 
these questions before the end of hostilities. And 
at the Forty-sixth Annual Encampment which 
was held in Chicago last October a resolution was 
adopted urging that “our country be represented 
in part at the peace conference or conferences at 
the end of the present war by our patriotic soldiers 
and sailors who have actually bared their breasts 
to the enemy and are fully acquainted with war 
and all its tragedies.” 

It is therefore respectfully requested, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you use all your power and authority to 
arrange that at least one well qualified veteran of 
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World War IT be included in the coming peace 
conference. It is urged that you, as a veteran of 
the first world conflict. and now the leader of the 
world’s leading nation, leave no stone unturned to 
see that the voice of combat experience is heard at 
the peace table. 

The veteran representative should be highly 
qualified in all respects, but his basic qualification 
should be a broad experience of combat and all the 
world-beggaring horrors of war. He should be 
there to speak for the living veterans of World 
War II. the 


pressing and demanding presence—of the ghosts 





He should make felt the presence 


of our finest manhood who gave their lives by 
thousands for our victory and for a just and last- 
They belong there. It is in a sense 
Let us honor them by repre- 


ing peace. 
their conference. 
sentation. 
Your careful consideration of our request will 
be deeply appreciated. 
Respectfully yours, 
Joserpu M. Srack 


Suly 26, 1946. 
My Dear Mr. Strack: 

[I have given careful consideration to your 
thoughtful letter of July 11 with respect to the 
Peace Conference. 

I am wholeheartedly in sympathy with your 
observations concerning the grave responsibilities 
confronting the peacemakers and your comments 
relative to the period following Versailles. Both 
the Secretary of State and I share most sincerely 
your hope that the aspirations of the common 
men and women of all nations should be the chal- 
lenge and the guiding light of those at the peace 
table. 

As you know, the Peace Conference will con- 
sider draft treaties which have been developed 
after months of difficult work by the Foreign 
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Ministers of France, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and this country, their deputies and 
their staffs. Included in the group assisting the 
Secretary of State have been officers of the United 
States Army and Navy who have had combat 
service in World War IL. 

The job to be done at Paris is to explain to 
representatives of the other seventeen govern- 
ments the treaties which have been drafted by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. This must be 
done by the technicians who are acquainted with 
the provisions of the treaties. After the Con- 
ference has submitted recommendations either as 
to amendments of the treaties as now drafted or 
as to additional matters to be included in the 
treaties, the four Foreign Ministers must meet to 
consider the recommendations and agree upon the 
final texts of the treaties. Enclosed for your in- 
formation is a copy of a press release which 
explains the procedure in more detail. 

I agree that the views and feelings of our vet- 
erans of World War IT should be reflected in the 
position taken by our Government. I believe they 
will be so reflected and that they have been re- 
flected in the prior negotiations. Any other situa- 
tion would be intolerable. Our Delegate. the 
Secretary of State, must moreover represent every 
citizen of this country, and our final position 
must and will take into account the aspirations 
and views of all segments of our population. 
This process is democracy. I know that the See- 
retary of State shares these feelings and that he 
will carry out his grave responsibilities in that 
spirit. 

I trust this letter makes clear that while it is 
impractical to adopt your suggestion, its spirit 
will motivate and guide the Secretary of State at 
Paris. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN 
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The Prospect for Peace in Europe 


A discussion of the prospects for peace in Europe (including a statement by the Secretary of State) by 
Senator Tom Connally, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and an adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State at the Paris Peace Conference, and Senator Scott W. Lucas, member of the Senate Foreign 


Relations Committee. 


University of the Air served as chairman. 


MenereEE: We had hoped that Secretary of 
State Byrnes would be here with us, but he left 
today for Paris, and he got a rousing send-off, in- 
cidentally, at the Washington airport.’ In the 
absence of the Secretary, therefore, I'd like to ask 
Senator Connally to read the statement Mr. Byrnes 
prepared especially for this broadcast on the eve 
of his departure. 

ConNALLY: Here is what Secretary Byrnes has 
tosay: 


“Next Monday at Paris the 21 nations which 
took an active part in fighting the war against the 
European Axis will meet to consider treaties of 
peace with Italy, Finland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania. The proposed treaties have been 
drafted by the four principal Alhed states. But 
the Paris conference will carefully review the pro- 
posed treaties and after hearing the views of the ex- 
enemy states will make recommendations to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. The Council is 
obligated to take these recommendations into ac- 
count and not to reject any of them arbitrarily in 
drawing up at the close of the conference the final 
texts of the treaties. 

“I know that there are many people who believe 
that it would have been much better if the four 
principal Allied states did not go to the Conference 
with agreed texts. But peace treaties that fix 
boundaries and dispose of colonies and territories 
cannot be made effective unless they do command 
the assent of the principal Allied states. 

“If there is no understanding between the prin- 
cipal Allies before the Peace Conference, such 
understandings must be worked out during the 
Conference. 

“Twenty-seven years ago at the Versailles con- 
ference the large and the small states came together 
Without any preliminary understanding between 
But the principal issues had to 
be fought out and decided by the Council of the 
Big Four, and in the end I doubt whether the small 


the large states. 


The discussion, broadcast on July 27, was one in a group of State Department pro- 
grams in the NBC University of the Air series entitled “Our Foreign Policy”. 


Selden Menefee of the NBC 


states were given as much opportunity to express 
their views on the concrete peace proposals as will 
be given the small states at the forthcoming Paris 
Unfortunately in a world where na- 
tional states jealously guard their sovereignty, 
there is no ideal peace-making procedure. 

“This is my seventh trip to Europe since I be- 
came Secretary of State a year ago. The purpose 
of each of my journeys has been to speed the return 


conference. 


of peace. 

“From more than one journey I returned with a 
heavy heart. But after months of persistent effort 
I am convinced that we are on the road back to 
peace. 

“No one is more eager than I to move more 
speedily along that road. 

“Tt is important to begin to withdraw occupation 
troops wherever the security of the world permits 
it. It is important to settle explosive disputes over 
boundaries and territory. It is important to fix 
the reparations bill so that the defeated enemy can 
begin to pay it off and can see an end to the road. 
It is important to get on with the busivess of pro- 
viding more food and houses and clothing. 

“Not until these things are accomplished will 
the people themselves begin to remember how 
precious peace really is and to make felt their 
universal determination not to commit atomic 
It seems to me that the hope of avoiding 
some new and terrible war greatly depends upon 


suicide. 


how quickly we can remove the dangerous sources 
of friction left in the wake of the last war. 

“For example, as long as the rivalry for Trieste 
between the Yugoslavs and the Italians continues 
to mount in intensity and bitterness and to under- 
mine the unity among the larger powers, it is hard 
for everyone to remember the basic truth that they 
must hang together or they will hang separately. 
Only in calmer days, when men are not blinded by 
anger and suffering, can they see what a child can 


"See p. 202. 
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see—that their interest in peace is one and 
indivisible. 


“These things demonstrate how necessary it is 
to restore the conditions of peace as quickly as we 
‘an. But they do not eliminate the difficulties 

Making the peace is a 
The progress thus far is 


that slow the process. 
labor of compromise. 
the product of compromise. 
pretend that more compromises will not be neces- 
sary if we are to go the rest of the way. But the 
compromises we have reached and those I hope we 
will reach will be compromises intended to recon- 
cile honest conflicts of opinion and not to secure 
selfish advantage for ourselves or others. 


There is no use to 


“Whenever a great war is decisively won by 
allied nations, the making of peace involves an 
adjustment and reconciliation of the conflicting 
views of the victorious nations as to what the peace 
should be. We cannot refuse to cooperate just 
because we cannot write the peace exactly as we 
would like to write it. 

“This time we must not only help to make the 
peace, but we must help to make the peace work. 
This time we intend to cooperate with the other 
nations through the United Nations to build and 
develop peace. 

“We are determined that the Paris conference 
shall be the beginning and not the end of our 
efforts to build the peace.” 

Meneree: Thanks very much, Senator Con- 
nally, for reading that hopeful message from Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes. Now, Senator, we turn to 
you once more as we have so frequently in the 
past—this time for new insight into the peace 
negotiations. But first of all let me point out that 
this is the ninth in a group of programs on United 
Nations issues. As our chief congressional spokes- 
man on foreign affairs, Senator, would you say 
that the negotiations at Paris are directly con- 
nected with the United Nations ? 

ConNALLY: There is a very direct relationship, 
Mr. Menefee. Of course the United Nations has 
no official representation at Paris. Its original 
job was not to make peace, but to preserve and ex- 
tend peace after it has been reestablished. But 
this is a rather artificial division of labor and it 
has already broken down to some extent. 

Meneree: How so, Senator Connally 4 

Connatiy: Well, everybody knows that both 
the peace negotiations and the work of the United 
Nations depend on unity of action. If we can 
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get agreement on the peace treaties, the same spirit 
that produced that agreement will carry over to 
United Nations circles. But if the peace negotia- 
tions should break down then the prospect for 
United Nations unity and effectiveness will decline 
in direct proportion. Or to put it another way, 
the success of the United Nations organization 
will depend, to a very large extent, on the kind of 
peace that is finally drafted at Paris. 

Menerer: Do you feel that the chances for 
agreement in Paris are pretty good ¢ 

Connatty: They are brighter now than they 
have been for many months. I’m sure of that. 

MerNrEFEE: Senator Lucas, do you agree with 
Senator Connally on the prospects for agreement 
on the European peace treaties / 

Lucas: Yes; I think the Senator has given us 
a realistic estimate of the situation. The last 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers made 
genuine progress. It proved that if both sides 
try hard enough, and are willing to make some 
sacrifices, agreement can be reached. Of course 
the biggest hurdle is still to come—writing the 
peace for Germany and Austria. The people of 
this country must not expect miracles. You can't 
rebuild a world that has been torn to shreds by 
It will take 
years of struggle and careful negotiations and 
concessions by the leaders of all nations to builda 
sound peace. We might as well face that facet. 
Let me add that the American people are applaud- 
ing the Secretary of State for keeping them in- 
formed of what is going on. It is in keeping with 
the Woodrow Wilson spirit of “Open covenants 
openly arrived at”. 

MeNeree: Right, Senator. 
down to specific issues. 


a global war in a day, or in a year. 


But now let’s get 
Senator Connally, what 
would you say were the main achievements of the 
last session of the Council of Foreign Ministers! 

Connat_y: Vd put at the top of the list our 
agreement to call the Paris Peace Conference that 
is about to start, with provision for complete 
freedom of discussion and recommendation by all 
21 nations which fought the European Axis. 
That’s a democratic provision and a real mile- 
stone. It means that after more than a year of 
delay we are at last beginning to write the peace. 

Lucas: Let me interrupt to say that to me that’s 
a great achievement, because it’s in line with our 
traditional policy of giving the little fellow as 
well as the big fellow a chance to be heard. Some 
of the small nations contributed as much as the 
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big powers, proportionately, in helping to lick the 
Axis, and they should have their day in court. 

MENEFEE: The Paris conference wouldn’t have 
been possible, would it, Senator Connally, with- 
out first getting “big four” agreement on the more 
controversial parts of the Italian treaty / 

ConNALLY: That’s right. There were the ques- 
tions of what should be done with the former 
Italian colonies, whether the Dodecanese Islands 
off the coast of Turkey should be returned to 
(Greece, and how Italy should go about paying ¢ 
hundred million dollars in reparations to the 
Soviet Union. But the most difficult question of 
all was Trieste. 

MeneFeE: Speaking of Trieste, Senator Aiken 
said recently on one of these programs that we 
had lined up too definitely with the British 
against Russia on this issue. And Senator Tay- 
lor remarked that the Yugoslavs had a_ pretty 
good claim to Trieste, in his opinion. How do 
you account for the emphasis we have placed on 
the Trieste issue? 

ConnaLLy: Mr. Menefee, I know many Ameri- 
cans find it difficult to understand the importance 
of the Trieste issue. It’s true that Trieste itself 
is not of direct concern to our people. Our one 
interest there is in peace—in avoiding a situation 
that would breed friction and possible war in the 
future. Let’s not forget Danzig. That became 
a festering sore, one of the breeding places of 
the tragic war that has just ended. If we had 
agreed to turn the predominantly Italian city of 
Trieste over to Yugoslavia, or to Italy for that 
matter, it would almost certainly have caused 
trouble in the future. 

Lucas: The agreement on Trieste at least gives 
us a breathing spell. For 10 years it will have a 
considerable degree of local self-government 
under the supervision of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. The point is, we couldn’t allow 
the explosive condition at Trieste to keep us from 
having peace in the rest of the world. Italy said 
she wouldn’t sign any peace treaty that turned 
Trieste over to Yugoslavia; and the Yugoslavs 
wouldn’t sign a treaty that turned it over to 
Italy. 

MrneFreE: Do you think the compromise on 
Trieste resolves this dilemma, Senator Lucas? 

Lucas: The agreement to internationalize the 
city seems to be a step in the right direction. It 
may be that 10 years from now, or even before, 
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it will be possible to reach a better settlement. 
But meanwhile the chances for peace are in- 
creased—and the United Nations has been 
strengthened by giving it control over Trieste. 

MENEFEE: What about the Italian colonies, 
Senator Connally? Wasn’t the agreement to post- 
pone a decision on them for a year an evasion 
of the issue / 

ConNALLY: Not at all. There’s more to it than 
that. If the four major powers can’t agree on 
what to do about the colonies at the end of a 
year, after taking into account the desires and 
welfare of the people in the colonies, the United 
Nations General Assembly will make the final de- 
That will put the prestige of all of the 
United Nations behind the settlement. 

Lucas: Let me say that any settlement that 
strengthens the hand of the United Nations, and 
makes it more stable and permanent in the eyes 
of the world, will eventually help to clean up these 
minor areas of disagreement. 

ConnaLLy: The return of the Dodecanese 
Islands to Greece by Italy, and the agreement to 
demilitarize them, removes one of the sore spots. 
The Soviet Union relinquished its claim for a base 
in these islands. 

Lucas: I think that Russia’s 
transfer the Dodecanese Islands to Greece was 
quite a contribution to the peace in view of her 
‘arlier demands for bases in the Mediterranean 
and a Soviet trusteeship in Italian North Africa. 

Menerke: Don’t you think, Senator Lucas, that 
those demands were for bargaining purposes only ? 

Lucas: Partially so, Mr. Menefee. The Rus- 
sians are pretty good traders and they had a long 
list of demands, knowing that they wouldn’t be 
able to get all they asked for. But from the stand- 
point of world peace, they made a great contri- 
bution by dropping their demands for bases in the 
Mediterranean. 

MeneFee: Well, we made a good many conces- 


cision. 


agreement to 


sions ourselves. 

Lucas: True enough—but I have no patience 
with people who are always accusing Secretary 
Byrnes of giving away his shirt. At the last meet- 


ing it seems to me that Mr. Molotov met us at least 
half way. 

Meneree: What other concessions did the Rus- 
sians make, Senator Lucas ? 

Lucas: Well, besides the ones we’ve already 
mentioned—on the Dodecanese Islands and the 
Italian colonies—the Russians agreed to withdraw 
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Russian troops from Bulgaria 90 days after sign- 
ing the treaty and to limit the military forces of 
the Balkan countries. They also agreed to an 
arly date for starting big-four discussion on 
Germany. 

Menerre: That's quite an impressive list. Sen- 
ator Connally, what did we concede in return é 

ConnaLty: We agreed to the Russian request 
for 100 million dollars in reparations from Italy, 
with some of it to come from Italian production. 
But at our insistence Russia agreed to supply Italy 
with raw materials so she can produce the goods 
Russia And Italy’s payments will start 
only after a two-year moratorium, so as not to 
interfere with Italian reconstruction. 


needs. 


Menerre: And then of course we conceded some 
points on Trieste. 

Lucas: But there again, Mr. Molotov conceded 
at least as much. The final on the 
Italian-Yugoslav border follows the French line, 
which we were willing to agree to from the begin- 


agreement 


ning. 

MenereE: Sounds as if we're not such bad 
traders ourselves, Senator Lucas. Now I under- 
stand, Senator Connally, that there are a number 
of issues still to be settled by the Paris conference. 

ConnaALLy: Yes, there is the Danube question, 
which affects the Hungarian, Rumanian, and 
Bulgarian treaties. So far we haven’t been able 
to get the Russians to agree to free river trade 
and transportation to facilitate recovery in the 
Danube countries. But they did not insist that 
this issue be settled before the general conference, 
so the Russians apparently don’t consider it to be 
crucial. I believe that it should be possible to 
work this out in Paris. 

Lucas: The Danube question is very important 
in my opinion. 

Meneree: Why, Senator Lucas / 

Lucas: Well, many of the economic troubles of 
central Europe center on transportation problems. 
It seems clear that the peace and prosperity of 
this region can be made more secure by making 
the Danube an artery of free transportation. 
That doesn’t mean the Russians or anyone else 
would /ose any rights. Everyone would stand to 
gain. 

Meneree: Speaking of international water- 
ways, Senator, what about the Dardanelles ? 


Lucas: That may not come within the scope of 
the treaties to be written in Paris, but if trade 
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on the Danube is internationalized I think the 
Russians should be guaranteed freedom of entry 
to the Mediterranean through the Dardanelles 
And if there are any other strategic bottlenecks 
in water transportation which might cause friction 
between nations, we ought to consider interna- 
tional action to guarantee free passage at these 
points. We should do this in the interests of con- 
sistency as well as peace. 

Meneree: Senator Connally, another problem 
concerns minority groups in the former pro-Axis 
Isn't that one of the questions the 
Paris conference will have to deal with? 


countries, 


CoNNALLY: Yes, 
is well known. We have always stood for the pro- 
tection of minorities, political, religious, and 
racial alike. We must not only insert guaranties 


Our position on that. issue 


protecting minorities in the peace treaties. We 
must also press for action guarding the rights of 
all peoples through the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council and its Commission on Human 
Rights. 

Lucas: The world knows we've led the way in 
protecting minority rights. 

Merneree: Except in the Deep South, Senator 
Lucas? 

Lucas: Well, even there, though progress may 
be slow, we are moving ahead. In the interna- 
tional field we must continue to demand _ that 
minority rights be protected everywhere, One 
way to do this is to write into the peace treaties 
clauses which place a moral obligation to protect 
these groups. And then, of course, the Paris con- 
ference will also consider such problems as ait- 
transit rights in eastern Europe and Italian repar- 
ations to be paid to countries other than Russia. 

Connatty: The encouraging thing is that all 
21 nations which were engaged in the war against 
the Axis will have their say in writing these pro- 
visions. And their views will be respected. There 
will be no rule of unanimity, no great-power veto, 
at the Paris conference. 

Menerre: Well, I think that covers most of the 
important issues at Paris. But as Senator Lucas 
said earlier, after this conference is over the big- 
gest job will still remain to be done—making 
peace with Germany. 

Connatiy: That’s right, Mr. Menefee. The 
war in Europe won’t really be over until we solve 
the complicated problems of Germany and Aus 
tria. Even the people of enemy countries mus 
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have a chance to rebuild their shattered economies 
if peace is to prevail, They must be given the 
opportunity to adopt democratic institutions and 
a peaceful way of life. 

Meneree: But you didn’t make much progress 
toward agreement on Germany at the last meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers, did you 4 

ConnaLLy: At least we got a clearer picture of 
the differences between the Soviet Union and the 
western nations on this question. That was im- 
portant. There are, of course, a number of issues 
to be worked out. 

Meneree: You might list those issues, Senator 
Connally, so we can see just where we stand. 

ConnaLLy: First and foremost there is the ques- 
tion of central administrative control in Germany. 
Secretary Byrnes has made our position very clear 
onthat. We want to put the terms of the Potsdam 
Agreement into effect, with central administration 
of the essential economic services—transportation 
and communications, for example. This would do 
much to reestablish normal relations among the 
British, Russian, French, and American 
We have also proposed a 25-year treaty guaran- 


Zones. 


teeing German disarmament, and a decentralized 
political administration along local regional lines. 

Meneree: But Mr. Molotov doesn’t see eve to 
eye with you there, 

Connatty: No, the Soviets claimed that our 
disarmament proposals were inadequate, and Mr. 
Molotov declared for a strongly centralized Ger- 
man state, 

Lucas: IT should think it would be possible to 
reconcile these views, with a little give and take 
If the Russians want 
a centralized Germany, and we want centralized 


such as we had on Trieste. 


economic services In Germany, we ought to be able 
to go along together at least that far. 

Mrneree: Sounds reasonable to me. What do 
you say, Senator Connally ¢ 

Connatty: The Soviets also charged that the 
British have not disarmed German troops in their 
zone, and the British representative said he had 
reports that German war plants were operating in 
Secretary Byrnes urged that all 
these reports be investigated, but the Soviet Dele- 
gate refused to agree to that. Then there is the 
question of the Saar Basin, which France wants, 
and the Ruhr, Germany’s most highly industri- 
alized area, which must be kept under some 
kind of control if we intend to prevent German 
rearmament, 


TORTST 


the Soviet zone. 
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Menerre: Senator Lucas, what do you think 
can be done to get agreement on these points 4 

Lucas: Well, it’s certainly going to be a much 
tougher problem than getting agreement on Italy. 
I think the first thing to be done is to find some 
basis for uniting the four separate zones in Ger- 
many. The present set-up was necessary in the 
beginning. But the longer it continues the harder 
it will be to find the answer. 

Menerre: Because each zone tends to become 
a unit by itself 

Lucas: Exactly. 
form of government and economic set-up and each 
of the four occupying nations feels its stand is the 
The four viewpoints must be 


Kach zone develops its own 


only correct’ one. 
reconciled, and quickly, before they jell into dif- 
ferent patterns that will be hard to change. In 
the final analysis Germany must remain a single 
nation, if we expect the German people to work 
out a sane and stable economy, and thereby insure 
a peaceful nation with which the rest of the world 
will be able to deal. 

CoNNALLY: Secretary Byrnes is doing his best 
to break down the economic barriers between the 
four zones. He has served notice that if we don’t 
get cooperation from all parties the United States 
will cooperate with such of the occupying powers 
as are willing. 

Meneree: Well, Senator Connally, at least you 
did get agreement to hold a meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers on Germany later this year. 

Connatiy: Yes, and we hope it will come soon. 
I'd like to see this question settled, along with the 
Austrian question, by the end of this year. 

Meneree: Running through all this discussion, 
it seems to me, is that old familiar question: 
What game is Russia playing in Europe? Senator 
Connally, will cooperation with the Russians be 
possible in the long run ¢ 

Connatity: Mr. Menefee, cooperation is not only 
possible but essential. I have been deeply dis- 
couraged at times in our negotiations with the 
Russians, but my hopes are sustained by one pro- 
found conviction: neither the Soviet Union nor 
any other nation wants war any more than we do. 
Another war is unthinkable, and for that reason. 
The repeated Soviet declarations of support for 
the United Nations bear this out. 

Lucas: I have consistently defended Russia, 
both during the war and since V-J Day, against 
malicious attacks. But when I hear reports such 
as Mr. Byrnes and Senators Connally and Van- 
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denberg brought back from Paris—I mean their 
reports on the Russian stand on Germany—I must 
admit some doubts are raised in my mind. I hope 
those doubts are unwarranted. It’s obvious that 
peace is in immediate danger if we can’t get along 
with the Russians. Underlying many of our diffi- 
But 
I have always believed that a democratic govern- 
ment, such as ours, can deal on friendly terms with 
a Socialist or Communist government if we don't 


culties is a growing suspicion on both sides. 


intervene in each other’s internal affairs. 

Menerere: Do you think, Senator Lucas, that 
we ought to try to understand the Russians a little 
better ¢ 

Lucas: It goes both ways. It’s unfortunate for 
both of us that we don’t know the Russian people 
better, and they don’t know us better. It’s easy for 
us to criticize and condemn Russian policy because 
we've been trained for almost two centuries in an 
entirely different form of government. But the 
Russians escaped from Czarist tyranny only a short 
while ago. They still don’t have much political 
liberty, but in general their conditions are a lot 
better than they were. No nation could fight as 
they did without tremendous national pride and a 
real belief in what they were fighting for. I hope 
the time will soon come when the iron curtain can 
be raised completely, and American tourists and 
teachers and students, as well as newspaper corre- 
spondents, will be more welcome than they are to- 
day in the Soviet Union and all of eastern Europe. 

ConnaLLy: It must be plain to everyone by now 
that we have no territorial ambitions or aggressive 
intentions. We want to be friendly with all na- 
But we shall not tolerate any form of ag- 
gression, military or otherwise. We shall assert 
our rights firmly and demand that they be re- 
spected. In turn, we shall respect the rights of all 
other states. 

Lucas: I think that Secretary Byrnes’ policy of 
firmness on basic principles but reasonableness in 


tions. 


negotiations is exactly the right course to follow, 
and this country will back it to the hilt. The So- 
viet Union may think we are stubborn at times— 
and we certainly think they are—but I believe they 
understand and respect the position we have taken. 

MENeEFEE: But you feel, Senator Lucas, that bet- 
ter understanding between the Russian and Amer- 
ican people is of basic importance. 

Lucas: Yes, Mr. Menefee, I do. We are suspi- 
cious of the Russians and don’t hesitate to show 
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it—in the press, radio, government, or private con. 
versation. Yet we seem to feel that they have nm 
right to be suspicious of us. Well, if we could talk 
to a few average Russians I think we might be 
shocked. For one thing, they have been led by 
their press to be fearful of our use of the atomic 
bomb. You'd never convince a Russian factory 
worker that the Bikini experiment was made in 
the interest of world peace. He undoubtedly con- 
siders it a saber-rattling demonstration. But 
whatever I have said in explanation of Russian 
attitudes, | want to make this clear: I have no use 
for Communism in this country. I’ve condemned 
it repeatedly. What Im advocating is a little 
more of the spirit of live and let live, on both sides 
of the fence. 

Meneree: I think your position is plain enough, 
It all comes down to this: For a long time to come, 
we've got to live in the same world with Soviet 
Russia. Now it isn’t easy to get along with the 
Russians, but the recent progress toward peace 
treaties for Italy and the Axis satellites is a hope- 
ful sign. We'll soon see whether it will be borne 
out by success at the Paris conference. Does that 
about sum it up, Senator Lucas / 

Lucas: Yes. I don’t think it’s any of our busi- 
ness what form of government the Russians have, 
so long as they don’t become an active menace to 
world peace. But in any case I agree with Sen- 
ator Connally that war is out of the question 
because Russia doesn’t want war any more than 
we do. 

MENEFEE: Senator Connally, given a situation 
such as this, what do you think we should do? 

Connauiy: [I’ve already laid down my program, 
Mr. Menefee, in my report to the Senate last week. 
I think we must continue to place our main trust 
in the United Nations, and stand firmly by the prin- 
ciples expressed in its Charter. We ought to go 
all the way, with full military support for the 
Security Council to help put down aggression 
wherever it may arise. We must press for inter- 
national control of atomic energy as soon as & 
satisfactory agreement can be reached and ade- 
quate security safeguards arranged. We must 
give our full support to the humanitarian program 
of the Economic and Social Council. We should 
accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice over legal disputes with 
nations willing to do the same. 

Meneree: That’s a program well calculated to 

(Continued on page 235) 
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Constitution of the World Health Organization ' 


THE STATES parties to this Constitution declare, 
in conformity with the Charter of the United 
Nations, that the following principles are basic to 
the happiness, harmonious relations and security 


of all peoples . 


Health is a state of complete physical, mental 
and social well-being and not merely the absence 
of disease or infirmity. 

The enjoyment of the highest attainable stand- 
ard of health is one of the fundamental rights of 
every human being without distinction of race, 
religion, political belief, economic or social con- 
dition. 

The health of all peoples is fundamental to 
the attainment of peace and security and is de- 
pendent upon the fullest co-operation of individ- 
uals and States. 

The achievement of any State in the promotion 
and protection of health is of value to all. 

Unequal development in different countries in 
the promotion of health and control of disease, 
especially communicable disease, is a common 
danger. 

Healthy development of the child is of basic 
importance; the ability to live harmoniously in a 
changing total environment is essential to such 
development. 

The extension to all peoples of the benefits of 
medical, psychological and related knowledge is 
essential to the fullest attainment of health. 

Informed opinion and active co-operation on 
the part of the public are of the utmost impor- 
tance in the improvement of the health of the 
people. 

Governments have a responsibility for the 
health of their peoples which can be fulfilled only 
by the provision of adequate health and social 
measures, 


ACCEPTING THESE PRINCIPLES, and for the pur- 
pose of co-operation among themselves and with 


others to promote and protect the health of all 
peoples, THE CONTRACTING PARTIES agree to the 
present Constitution and hereby establish the 
World Health Organization as a_ specialized 
agency of the United Nations. 


Chapter I: Objective 
Article 1 


The objective of the World Health Organiza- 
tion (hereinafter called the Organization) shall 
be the attainment by all peoples of the highest 
possible level of health. 


Chapter II: Functions 
Article 2 


In order to achieve its objective, the functions 
of the Organization shall be: 

(a) to act as the directing and co-ordinating 
authority on international health work; 

(4) to establish and maintain effective collab- 
oration with the United Nations, specialized agen- 
cies, governmental health administrations, profes- 
sional groups and such other organizations as may 
be deemed appropriate ; 

(ce) to 
strengthening health services; 


assist governments, upon request, in 

(7) to furnish appropriate technical assistance 
and, in emergencies, necessary aid upon the request 
or acceptance of governments; 

(e) to provide or assist in providing, upon the 
request of the United Nations, health services and 
facilities to special groups, such as the peoples 
of trust territories; 

1Doe. E/H/17, July 19, 1946. Other instruments that 
were drawn up and signed by the United Nations Health 
Conference, in session in New York City from June 19 to 
July 22, include the Final Act, the Interim Arrangement, 
and the Protocol Office International 
dHygiéne Publique. 


Concerning the 
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(7) to establish and maintain such administra- 

tive and technical services as may be required, in- 

cluding epidemiological and statistical services ; 

(7) to stimulate and advance work to eradicate 
epidemic, endemic and other diseases; 

(ih) to promote, in co-operation with other 
specialized agencies where necessary, the preven- 
tion of accidental injuries; 

(/) to promote, in co-operation with other 
specialized agencies where necessary, the improve- 
ment of nutrition, housing, sanitation, recreation, 
economic or working conditions and other aspects 
of environmental hygiene ; 

(j) to promote co-operation among. scientific 
and professional groups which contribute to the 
advancement of health; 

(/) to propose conventions, agreements and 
regulations, and make recommendations with 
respect to international health matters and to per- 
form such duties as may be assigned thereby to the 
Organization and are consistent with its objective; 

(7) to promote maternal and child health and 
welfare and to foster the ability to live harmoni- 
ously in a changing total environment ; 

(m) to foster activities in the field of mental 
health, especially those affecting the harmony of 
human relations; 

(n) to promote and conduct research in the 
field of health; 

(9) to promote improved standards of teach- 
ing and training in health, medical and related pro- 
fessions ; 

(p) to study and report on, in co-operation 
with other specialized agencies where necessary, 
administrative and social techniques affecting pub- 
lic health and medical care from preventive and 
curative points of view, including hospital services 
and social security ; 

(qg) to provide information, counsel and assist- 
ance in the field of health; 

(7) to assist in developing an informed public 
opinion among all peoples on matters of health; 

(s) to establish and revise as necessary inter- 
national nomenclatures of diseases, of causes of 
death and of public health practices; 

(¢) to standardize diagnostic procedures as 
necessary ; 

(uw) to develop, establish and promote inter- 
national standards with respect to food, biological, 
pharmaceutical and similar products; 

(v) generally to take all necessary action to at- 
tain the objective of the Organization. 
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Chapter III: Membership and Associate 
Membership 


Article 3 


Membership in the Organization shall be open 
to all States. 
Article 4 


Members of the United Nations may become 
Members of the Organization by signing or oth. 
erwise accepting this Constitution in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter XIX and in ae- 
cordance with their constitutional processes. 


d | ticle J 


The States whose governments have been in- 
vited to send observers to the International Health 
Conference held in New York, 1946, may become 
Members by signing or otherwise accepting this 
Constitution in accordance with the provisions of 
Chapter XIX and in accordance with their con- 
stitutional processes provided that such  signa- 
ture or acceptance shall be completed before the 
first session of the Health Assembly. 


Article 6 


Subject to the conditions of any agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and the Organization, 
approved pursuant to Chapter XVI, States which 
do not become Members in accordance with Ar- 
ticles 4 and 5 may apply to become Members and 
shall be admitted as Members when their applica- 
tion has been approved by a simple majority vote 
of the Health Assembly. 

Article 7 

If a Member fails to meet its financial obliga- 
tions to the Organization or in other exceptional 
circumstances the Health Assembly may, on such 
conditions as it thinks proper, suspend the voting 
privileges and services to which a Member is en- 
titled. The Health Assembly shall have the av- 
thority to restore such voting privileges and 
services, 

Article 8 

Territories or groups of territories which are 
not responsible for the conduct of their interna: 
tional relations may be admitted as Associate 
Members by the Health Assembly upon applica 
tion made on behalf of such territory or group 0 
territories by the Member or other authority hav- 
ing responsibility for their international relations. 
Representatives of Associate Members to the 
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Health Assembly should be qualified by their 
technical competence in the field of health and 
should be chosen from the native population. 
The nature and extent of the rights and obliga- 
tions of Associate Members shall be determined 
by the Health Assembly. 
Chapter IV: Organs 
Article A 

The work of the Organization shall be carried 
out by: 

(a) The World Health Assembly (hereinafter 
called the Health Assembly) ; 

(4) The Executive Board 
the Board) ; 

(c) The Secretariat. 


(hereinafter called 


Chapter V: The World Health Assembly 
Article 10 


The Health Assembly shall be composed of 
delegates representing Members. 


Article 11 


Each Member shall be represented by not more 
than three delegates, one of whom shall be desig- 
nated by the Member as chief delegate. These 
delegates should be chosen from among persons 
most qualified by their technical competence in the 
field of health, preferably representing the national 
health administration of the Member. 


Article 12 


Alternates and advisers may accompany dele- 
gates, 


y 1 rticle (ey) 


The Health Assembly shall meet in regular an- 
nual session and in such special sessions as may 
he necessary. Special sessions shall be convened 
at the request of the Board or of a majority of 
the members. 

Article 14 

The Health Assembly, at each annual session, 
shall select the country or region in which the 
hext annual session shall be held, the Board subse- 
quently fixing the place. The Board shall de- 
termine the place where a special session shall be 
held. 

Article 15 


The Board, after consultation with the Secre- 
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tary-General of the United Nations, shall deter- 
mine the date of each annual and special session. 


Article 16 


The Health Assembly shall elect its President 
and other officers at the beginning of each annual 
They shall hold office until their succes- 
sors are elected. 


session. 


Article 17 
The Health Assembly shall adopt its own rules 
of procedure. 
Article 18 


The functions of the Health Assembly shall be: 

(a) to determine the policies of the Organiza- 
tion: 

(6) to name the Members entitled to designate 
a person to serve on the Board; 

(c) to appoint the Director-General ; 

(7) to review and approve reports and activi- 
ties of the Board and of the Director-General and 
to instruct the Board in regard to matters upon 
which action, study, investigation or report may 
be considered desirable ; 

(e) to establish such committees as may be con- 
sidered necessary for the work of the Organiza- 
tion: 

(7) to supervise the financial policies of the 
Organization and to review and approve the 
budget ; 

(7) to instruct the Board and the Director- 
General to bring to the attention of Members and 
of international organizations, governmental or 
non-governmental, any matter with regard to 
health which the Health Assembly may consider 
appropriate: 

(h) to invite any organization, international or 
national, governmental or non-governmental, 
which has responsibilities related to those of the 
Organization, to appoint representatives to parti- 
cipate, without right of vote, in its meetings or in 
those of the committees and conferences convened 
under its authority, on conditions prescribed by 
the Health Assembly: but in the case of national 
organizations, invitations shall be issued only with 
the consent of the government concerned ; 

(7) to consider recommendations bearing on 
health made by the General Assembly, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Security Council or 
Trusteeship Council of the United Nations, and 
to report to them on the steps taken by the Organ- 
ization to give effect to such recommendations ; 
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(j) to report to the Economic and Social Council 
in accordance with any agreement between the 
Organization and the United Nations; 

(%) to promote and conduct research in the field 
of health by the personnel of the Organization, by 
the establishment of its own institutions or by co- 
operation with official or non-official institutions 
of any Member with the consent of its government ; 

(7) to establish such other institutions as it may 
consider desirable : 

(m) to take any other appropriate action to fur- 
ther the objective of the Organization. 


Article 19 


The Health Assembly shall have authority to 
adopt conventions or agreements with respect to 
any matter within the competence of the Organi- 
zation. A two-thirds vote of the Health Assem- 
bly shall be required for the adoption of such con- 
ventions or agreements which shall come into force 
for each Member when accepted by it in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes. 


Article 20 


Each Member undertakes that it will, within 
eighteen months after the adoption by the Health 
Assembly of a convention or agreement, take ac- 
tion relative to the acceptance of such convention 
or agreement. Each Member shall notify the Di- 
rector-General of the action taken and if it does 
not accept such convention or agreement within 
the time limit, it will furnish a statement of the 
reasons for non-acceptance. In case of acceptance, 
each Member agrees to make an annual report to 
the Director-General in accordance with Chapter 
XIV. 

Article 21 

The Health Assembly shall have authority to 
adopt regulations concerning: 

(a) sanitary and quarantine requirements and 
other procedures designed to prevent the interna- 
tional spread of disease ; 

(6) nomenclatures with respect to diseases, 
causes of death and public health practices; 

(¢) standards with respect to diagnostic pro- 
cedures for international use; 

(7) standards with respect to the safety, purity 
and potency of biological, pharmaceutical and sim- 
ilar products moving in international commerce; 

(e) advertising and labelling of biological, 
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pharmaceutical and similar products moving in 
international commerce. 
Article 22 
Such Regulations adopted pursuant to Article 
21 shall come into force for all Members after 
due notice has been given of their adoption by 
the Health Assembly except for such Members as 
may notify the Director-General of rejection or 
reservations within the period stated in the notice, 
Article 23 
The Health Assembly shall have authority to 
make recommendations to Members with respect 
to any matter within the competence of the Or- 
ganization. 


Chapter VI: The Executive Board 


Article 24 
The Board shall consist of eighteen persons 
designated by as many Members. The Health 
Assembly, taking into account an equitable geo- 
graphical distribution, shall elect the Members en- 
titled to designate a person to serve on the Board. 
Each of these Members should appoint to the 
Board a person technically qualified in the field 
of health, who may be accompanied by alternates 
and advisers. 
Article 25 
The Members shall be elected for three years 
and may be re-elected; provided that of the Mem- 
bers elected at the first session of the Health As- 
sembly, the terms of six Members shall be for one 
vear and the terms of six Members shall be for two 
years, as determined by lot. 


Article 26 
The Board shall meet at least twice a year and 
shall determine the place of each meeting. 
Article 27 


The Board shall elect its Chairman from among 
its Members and shall adopt its rules of procedure. 


Article 28 
The functions of the Board shall be: 
(a) to give effect to the decisions and _ policies 
of the Health Assembly ; 
(b) to act as the executive organ of the Health 
Assembly ; 
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(c) to perform any other functions entrusted 
to it by the Health Assembly ; 

(d) to advise the Health Assembly on ques- 
tions referred to it by that body and on matters 
assigned to the Organization by conventions, 
agreements and regulations; 

(e) to submit advice or proposals to the Health 
Assembly on its own initiative; 

(f) to prepare the agenda of meetings of the 
Health Assembly ; 

(y) to submit to the Health Assembly for con- 
sideration and approval a general programme of 
work covering a specific period : 

(h) to study all questions within its compe- 
tence ; 

(7) to. take the 
functions and financial resources of the Organiza- 
tion to deal with events requiring immediate ac- 
In particular it may authorize the Direc- 


emergency measures within 


tion. 
tor-General to take the necessary steps. to com- 
bat epidemics, to participate in the organization 
of health relief to victims of a calamity and to 
undertake studies and research the urgency of 
which has been drawn to the attention of the 
Board by any Member or by the Director-General. 


Article 29 


The Board shall exercise on behalf of the whole 
Health Assembly the powers delegated to it by 
that body. 


Chapter VII: The Secretariat 
Article 30 
The Secretariat shall comprise the Director- 
General and such technical and administrative 
staff as the Organization may require. 
Article 31 
The Director-General shall be appointed by the 
Health Assembly on the nomination of the Board 
on such terms as the Health Assembly may deter- 
mine. The Director-General, subject to the au- 
thority of the Board, shall be the chief technical 
and administrative officer of the Organization. 
Article 32 
The Director-General shall be ex-officio Secre- 
tary of the Health Assembly, of the Board, of all 
commissions and committees of the Organization 
and of conferences convened by it. He may dele- 
gate these functions. 
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Article 33 


The Director-General or his representative may 
establish a procedure by agreement with Members, 
permitting him, for the purpose of discharging his 
duties, to have direct access to their various depart- 
ments, especially to their health administrations 
and to national health organizations, governmental 
or non-governmental. He may establish 
direct relations with international organizations 
whose activities come within the competence of 
the Organization. He shall keep Regional Offices 
informed on all matters involving their respective 


also 


areas, 
Article 34 
The Director-General shall prepare and submit 
annually to the Board the financial statements and 
budget estimates of the Organization. 


Article 35 


The Director-General shall appoint the staff of 
the Secretariat in accordance with staff regulations 
established by the Health Assembly. The para- 
mount consideration in the employment of the staff 
shall be to assure that the efficiency, integrity and 
internationally representative character of the Sec- 
retariat shall be maintained at the highest level. 
Due regard shall be paid also to the importance of 
recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible, 

Article 36 

The conditions of service of the staff of the 
Organization shall conform as far as possible with 
those of other United Nations organizations. 

Article 37 

In the performance of their duties the Director- 
General and the staff shall not seek or receive in- 
structions from any government or from any au- 
thority external to the Organization. They shall 
refrain from any action which might reflect on 
their position as international officers. Each 
Member of the Organization on its part undertakes 
to respect the exclusively international character 
of the Director-General and the staff and not to 
seek to influence them. 


Chapter VIII: Committees 


Article 38 


The Board shall establish such committees as 
the Health Assembly may direct and, on its own 
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initiative or on the proposal of the Director-Gen- 
eral, may establish any other committees consid- 
ered desirable to serve any purpose within the com- 
petence of the Organization. 

Article 39 

The Board, from time to time and in any event 

annually, shall review the necessity for continuing 
ach committee, 

Article 40 


The Board may provide for the creation of or 
the participation by the Organization in joint or 
mixed committees with other organizations and for 
the representation of the Organization in commit- 
tees established by such other organizations. 


Chapter IX: Conferences 
Article 41 
The Health Assembly or the Board may convene 
local, general, technical or other special conferences 
to consider any matter within the competence of 
the Organization and may provide for the repre- 
sentation at such international 
organizations and, with the consent of the govern- 


conferences of 


ment concerned, of national organizations, gov- 
ernmental or non-governmental. The manner of 
such representation shall be determined by the 
Health Assembly or the Board. 
Article 42 
The Board may provide for representation of 
the Organization at conferences in which the Board 
considers that the Organization has an interest. 
Chapter X: Headquarters 
Article 43 


The location of the headquarters of the Organ- 
ization shall be determined by the Health Assembly 
after consultation with the United Nations. 


Chapter XI: Regional Arrangements 


Article 44 


(a) The Health Assembly shall from time to 
time define the geographical areas in which it is 


ilesirable to establish a regional organization, 

(6) The Health Assembly may, with the con- 
sent of a majority of the Members situated within 
each area so defined, establish a regional organ- 
ization to meet the special needs of such area. 
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There shall not be more than one regional orgap- 
ization in each region. 
Article 4b 
Each regional organization shall be an integral 
part of the Organization in accordance with this 
Constitution. 
Article 46 
{ach regional organization shall consist of a 
Regional Committee and a Regional Office. 


Article 47 


Regional Committees shall be composed of 
representatives of the Member States and Asso- 
ciate Members in the region concerned. — Terri- 
tories or groups of territories within the region, 
which are not responsible for the conduct of their 
international relations and which are not Asso- 
ciate Members, shall have the right to be repre- 
sented and to participate in Regional Committees, 
The nature and extent of the rights and obliga- 
tions of these territories or groups of territories 
in Regional Committees shall be determined by 
the Health Assembly in consultation with the 
Member or other authority having responsibility 
for the international relations of these territories 
and with the Member States in the region. 


Article 48 


Regional Committees shall meet as often as 
necessary and shall determine the place of each 
meeting. 

Article 49 


Regional Committees shall adopt their own 


rules of procedure. 
ye | rticle 50 


The functions cf the Regionat Committee shall 
be: 

(v7) to formulate policies governing matters of 
an exclusively regional character ; 

(>) to supervise the activities of the Regional 
Office ; 

(¢) to suggest to the Regional Office the calling 
of technical conferences and such additional work 
or investigation in health matters as in the opinion 
of the Regional Committee would promote the 
objective of the Organization within the region; 

(7) to co-operate with the respective regional 
committees of the United Nations and with those 
of other specialized agencies and with other re 
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gional international organizations having inter- 
ests In common with the Organization; 

(e) to tender advice, through the Director- 
General, to the Organization on international 
health matters which have wider than regional 
significance ; 

(7) to recommend additional regional appro- 
priations by the governments of the respective 
regions if the proportion of the central budget of 
the Organization allotted to that region is insuffi- 
cient for the carrying out of the regional func- 
tions: 

(7) such other functions as may be delegated 
to the Regional Committee by the Health As- 
sembly, the Board or the Director-General. 

Article 51 

Subject to the general authority of the Diree- 
tor-General of the Organization, the Regional 
Office shall be the administrative organ of the 
Regional Committee. It shall, in addition, carry 
out within the region, the decisions of the Health 
Assembly and of the Board. 


Artiele 52 


The head of the Regional Office shall be the 
Regional Director appointed by the Board in 
agreement with the Regional Committee. 

Article 53 

The staff of the Regional Office shall be ap- 
pointed in a manner to be determined by agree- 
ment between the Director-General and the 
Regional Director. 

Article 54 

The Pan-Ameri¢an sanitary organization rep- 
resented by the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau 
and the Pan-American Sanitary Conferences, and 
all other inter-governmental regional health or- 
ganizations in existence prior to the date of signa- 
ture of this Constitution, shall in due course be 
integrated with the Organization. This integra- 
tion shall be effected as soon as practicable 
through common action based on mutual consent 
of the competent authorities expressed through 
the organizations concerned. 


Chapter XII: Budget and Expenses 
Article 55 


The Director-General shall prepare and sub- 
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mit to the Board the annual budget estimates of 
the Organization. The Board shall consider and 
submit to the Health Assembly such budget esti- 
mates, together with any recommendations the 
Board may deem advisable. 
Article 56 

Subject to any agreement between the Organi- 
zation and the United Nations, the Health As- 
sembly shall review and approve the budget esti- 
mates and shall apportion the expenses among 
the Members in accordance with a scale to be fixed 
by the Health Assembly. 


Article 57 


The Health Assembly or the Board acting on 
behalf of the Health Assembly may accept and ad- 
minister gifts and bequests made to the Organiza- 
tion provided that the conditions attached to such 
gifts or bequests are acceptable to the Health 
Assembly or the Board and are consistent with 
the objective and policies of the organization. 


Article 58 


A special fund to be used at the discretion of the 
Board shall be established to meet emergencies 
and unforeseen contingencies. 


Chapter XIII: Voting 
Articl j59 


Each Member shall have one vote in the Health 
Assembly. 

Article GO 

(a) Decisions of the Health Assembly on im- 
portant questions shall be made by a two-thirds 
majority of the Members present and voting. 
These questions shall include: the adoption of 
conventions or agreements: the approval of agree- 
ments bringing the Organization into relation with 
ihe United Nations and inter-governmental organ- 
izations and agencies in accordance with Articles 
69, 70, and 72; amendments to this Constitution. 

(+) Decisions on other questions, including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be 
made by a majority of the Members present and 
voting. 

(c) Voting on analogous matters in the Board 
and in committees of the Organization shall be 
made in accordance with paragraphs (a) and (+) 
of this Article. 
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Chapter XIV: Reports Submitted by States 
Article G1 


Each Member shall report annually to the Or- 
ganization on the action taken and 
achieved in improving the health of its people. 


progress 


Article 62 


Each Member shall report annually on the ac- 
tion taken with respect to recommendations made 
to it by the Organization and with respect. to 
conventions, agreements and regulations. 


Article G3 


Each Member shall communicate promptly to 
the Organization important laws, regulations, offi- 
cial reports and statistics pertaining to health 
which have been published in the State concerned, 


Article G4 


Each Member shall provide statistical and epi- 
demiological reports in a manner to be determined 
by the Health Assembly. 


4 | rticl 65 


Kach Member shall transmit upon the request 
of the Board such additional information pertain- 
ing to health as may be practicable. 


Chapter XV: Legal Capacity, Privileges and 
Immunities 


Article 66 


The Organization shall enjoy in the territory 
of each Member such legal capacity as may be 
necessary for the fulfilment of its objective and 
for the exercise of its functions. 


Article 67 


(a) The Organization shall enjoy in the terri- 
tory of each Member such privileges and immuni- 
ties as may be necessary for the fulfilment of its 
objective and for the exercise of its functions. 

(b) Representatives of Members, persons desig- 
nated to serve on the Board and technical and ad- 
ministrative personnel of the Organization shall 
similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities 
as are necessary for the independent exercise of 
their functions in connection with the Organiza- 
tion. 

Article 6S 

Such legal capacity, privileges and immunities 

shall be defined in a separate agreement to be pre- 
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pared by the Organization in consultation with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
concluded between the Members. 


Chapter XVI: Relations With Other 
Organizations 


Article 69 


The Organization shall be brought into relation 
with the United Nations as one of the specialized 
agencies referred to in Article 57 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. The agreement or agree- 
ments bringing the Organization into relation with 
the United Nations shall be subject to approval by 
a two-thirds vote of the Health Assembly. 

Article 70 

The Organization shall establish effective rela- 
tions and co-operate closely with such other inter- 
governmental organizations as may be desirable, 
Any formal agreement entered into with such or- 
ganizations shall be subject to approval by a two- 
thirds vote of the Health Assembly. 

Article 71 

The Organization may, on matters within its 
competence, make suitable arrangements for con- 
sultation and co-operation with non-governmental 
international organizations and, with the consent 
of the government concerned, with national or- 
ganizations, governmental or non-governmental. 


Article 72 


Subject to the approval by a two-thirds vote of 
the Health Assembly, the Organization may take 
over from any other international organization or 
agency whose purpose and activities lie within the 
field of competence of the Organization such fune- 
tions, resources and obligations as may be con- 
ferred upon the Organization by international 
agreement or by mutually acceptable arrange- 
ments entered into between the competent author- 
ities of the respective organization. 


Chapter XVII: Amendments 
Article 73 
Texts of proposed amendments to this Consti- 
tution shall be communicated by the Direct or-Gen- 
eral to Members at least six months in advance of 
their consideration by the Health Assembly. 
Amendments shall come into force for all Mem- 
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bers when adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
Health Assembly and accepted by two-thirds of 
the Members in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. 


Chapter XVIII: Interpretation 
Article 74 
The Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts of this Constitution shall be regarded 
as equally authentic. 


Article 75 


Any question or dispute concerning the inter- 
pretation or application of this Constitution which 
isnot settled by negotiation or by the Health As- 
sembly shall be referred to the International Court 
of Justice in conformity with the Statute of the 
Court, unless the parties concerned agree on 
another mode of settlement. 


Artich 76 


Upon authorization by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations or upon authorization in ac- 
cordance with any agreement between the Organ- 
ization and the United Nations, the Organization 
may request the International Court of Justice for 
an advisory opinion on any legal question arising 
within the competence of the Organization. 

Article 77 

The Director-General may appear before the 
Court on behalf of the Organization in connection 
with any proceedings arising out of any such re- 
quest for an advisory opinion. He shall make ar- 
rangements for the presentation of the case before 
the Court including arrangements for the argu- 
ment of different views on the question. 


Chapter XIX: Entry Into Force 
Article 78 


Subject to the provisions of Chapter IIT, this 
Constitution shall remain open to all States for 
signature or acceptance. 


Article 79 


(a) States may become parties to this Constitu- 
tion by 


(7) signature without reservation as to approval; 
(77) signature subject to approval followed by 
acceptance; or 
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(727) acceptance. 


(6) Acceptance shall be effected by the deposit 
of a formal instrument with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 


Article S80 


This Constitution shall come into force when 
twenty-six Members of the United Nations have 
become parties to it in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 79. 

Article 81 

In accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations will register this Constitution 
when it has been signed without reservation as to 
approval on behalf of one State or upon deposit of 
the first instrument of acceptance. 


Article 82 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
will inform States parties to this Constitution of 
He will 


also inform them of the dates when other States 


the date when it has come into force. 


have become parties to this Constitution. 


IN FAITH WHERKOF the undersigned representa- 
tives’ having been duly authorized for that pur- 
pose, sign this Constitution, 

Done in the City of New York this twenty-see- 
ond day of July 1946, in a single copy in the Chi- 
nese, English, French, Russian and Spanish lan- 
The 
original texts shall be deposited in the archives of 
the United Nations. 
the United Nations will send certified copies to 


guages, each text being equally authentic. 
The Secretary-General of 


each of the Governments represented at the 
Conference. 


"The constitution was signed by the following United 
Nations. All countries signed ad referendum, except 
China and the United Kingdom, which signed without 
reservation, 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 


Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Byelorussia 


Canada Egypt 
Chile El Salvador 
China Ethiopia 


France 
(Footnote continued on nert page) 


Colombia 
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Postponement of the General Assembly 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 
OF UN TO THE FOUR FOREIGN MINIS- 
TERS IN PARIS 


[Released to the press by the United Nations July 11] 
27 Tune, 1946. 

I have the honor to draw your attention to the 
fact that the convocation of a peace conference dur- 
ing the course of this summer would have certain 
repercussions on the second part of the first session 
of the General Assembly convened for ? September 
next in New York. 

It is clear that such a conference, if convened, 
would be of the greatest importance both from the 
point of view of world peace in general and spe- 
cifically from the point of view of the future work 
of the United Nations. It, therefore, follows that 
if the convocation of such a conference proves 
feasible, it should and would have priority at all 
points where the two meetings might overlap. 

In the light of this possible combination of 
events, it may become necessary to review the date 
of the opening of the General Assembly. 

I have the honor to request that the ministers for 


‘Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, elected President of the 
General Assembly at its first session in London, on Jan. 
11, 1946. 


(Continued from page 219) 





Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
India 

Iran 

Iraq 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 


The following nations, 


Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippine Commonwealth 
Poland 

Saudi Arabia 

Syria 

Turkey 

Ukraine 

Union of South Africa 
U. 8.8.8. 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 
Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


not members of the United 


Nations, who had observers at the Conference, also signed 


the constitution : 


Albania 
Austria 
Bulgaria 
Kire 
Finland 


Italy 
Portugal 
Siam 
Switzerland 


Transjordan 


foreign affairs, now meeting in Paris, will be good 
enough to communicate to me any observations 
which they may see fit to make on this problem, 

I have |ete. | Tryeve Lir 


TEXT OF TELEGRAM TO 51 MEMBER 
NATIONS 


| Released to the press by the United Nations July 11] 


I have the honor to inform you that as result of 
decision to convene peace conference in Paris 29 
July a serious problem has arisen regarding sched- 
uled date of opening of General Assembly. A 
considerable number of delegates and staff officers 
must of necessity attend both meetings. Members 
of Council of Foreign Ministers have therefore 
recommended that General Assembly should be 
convened on 23 September. After consultation 
with President Spaak* I have the henor to ask 
whether your Government has any objection to this 
recommendation for postponement. If by 20 July 
no objection is received notices of convocation will 
be addressed to all members convening General 
Assembly on 23 September. Kindly acknowledge 
receipt this cable. 

ARKADY SOBOLEV 
Acting Secretary-General 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONVOCATION OF 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


[Released to the press by the United Nations July 24] 


» 


Notice of convocation for 3 p. m. Monday, 
September 23, 1946, of the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly was sent out 
today to the 51 member states of the United Na- 
tions by Acting Secretary-General Arkady A. 
Sobolev. 

The provisional agenda and the report of the 
Secretary-General on the work of the organiza- 
tion will be circulated later. 

Last Saturday, July 20, was the deadline for 
member states wishing to lodge objections to the 
postponement of the session from September 3 to 
September 23. As no objections had been re- 
ceived by the Secretary-General’s office by that 
date, the notice of convocation on the new date 
Was sent out. 
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{UGUST 4, 1946 
Following is the text of the cabled notice: 


“IT should be grateful if you would bring follow- 
ing to attention your government : 

I have the honour to inform you that as result 
of my consultation with members of United Na- 
jions concerning postponement of opening of 
General Assembly, no objections were expressed. 
You are therefore advised that General Assembly 
will be convened for second part of first session 
on 23 September 3 p. m. Flushing Meadows New 
York City. 
sentatives alternate representatives and advisers 


Please forward names of your rep- 


at your earliest convenience. 
ARKADY SOBOLEV 


cleting Necretary General 


{| Released to the press July 26] 


By a resolution adopted on June 21, 1946 the 








Economic and Social Council, acting on the recom- 
mendations of the Economic and Employment 
Commission in its report of May 18, 1946, and 
recognizing the importance and urgency of eco- 
nomic reconstruction of devastated areas, estab- 
lished a temporary Subcommission of the Eeo- 
nomic and Employment Commission under the 
title of Temporary Subcommission on Economic 
Reconstruction of Devastated Areas. The Council 
elected at the same time 20 member states to serve 
on the Subcommission; ie. Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, India, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Peru, Philippine Commonwealth, Poland, Ukrain- 
lan S.S.R.. Union of Soviet Socialist Republies, 
United Kingdom, United States, Yugoslavia. 

The Subecommission will hold its first meeting in 
London beginning July 29 to define the scope and 
methods of its work. According to the terms of 
reference laid down by the Economic and Social 
Council, the Subcommission shall advise the Coun- 
cil on the nature and scope of economic-reconstruc- 
tion problems of those countries which face great 
and urgent tasks in this field, whether by reason of 
occupation or physical devastation, and the prog- 
ress of reconstruction and the measures of inter- 
national cooperation by which reconstruction in 
those countries might be effectively facilitated and 
accelerated. 
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Confirmations 

On July 25 the Senate confirmed the President's 
appointment of five delegates and four alternates 
as the U.S. Delegation to the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly, to be held 
in New York City on September 23. The Dele- 
gates are Senator Warren R. Austin, recently 
named by the President as the U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations; Senators Tom Connally 
and Arthur H. Vandenberg; Mrs. Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt ; and Representative Sol Bloom, Chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
The Alternates are Representatives Charles <A. 
Eaton and Helen Gahagan Douglas: John Foster 
Dulles; and Adlai E. Stevenson. 


U.S. Membership in Subeommission on Economic 
Reeonstruction of Devastated Areas 


Following the meeting in London, the Subecom- 
mission or special teams of the Subcommission 
will, with the consent of the governments con- 
cerned, make on-the-spot inquiries in those coun- 
tries of Europe which have been occupied or dev- 
astated by war, except Germany, with a view to 
making a preliminary report to the third session 
of the Economic and Social Council, which is ex- 
pected to convene in New York in September. At 
a later stage, the Subcommission will make a sim- 
ilar investigation in Africa, Asia, and the Far East, 
except Japan. 

The United States member on the Subcommis- 
sion will be Isador Lubin, who has been asked by 
the Secretary of State to serve in that capacity. 
Mr. Lubin is the American expert on the Economic 
and Employment Commission. He will 
sisted by three advisers appointed by the Secretary 
of State. These advisers are: Harold Cleveland, 
Division of Investment and Economic Develop- 
ment, Department of State; Frederick Strauss, 
Chief, European Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce; and John Gun- 
ter, Treasury Representative, London Embassy. 

Under an arrangement made with the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations, Walter M. Kotschnig, 
Associate Chief, Division of International Organi- 
zation Affairs, Department of State, is to serve as 
consultant to the United Nations on matters relat- 
ing to the Subcommission on Economic Recon- 
struction of Devastated Areas. 


be as- 














International Organizations and Conferences 








Calendar of Meetings 


Far Eastern Commission 
International Emergency Food Council 
U.S.-Mexican Discussions on Air Services Agreement 


International Institute of Agriculture: 
General Assembly 


Meeting of the 


Conference on German-Owned Patents Outside Germany 


U.S.-British Cabinet Committee on Palestine and Related 
Problems 


International Meeting of the Sugar Council 
International Wheat Council 
Peace Conference 


International Union of 


traordinary General Assembly 


Geodesy and Geophysics: Ex- 


UNRRA: Second Half of Fifth Session 


The United Nations: 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Commission on Atomic Energy 
Subcommission on the Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas 
General Assembly: Second Part of First Session 


Washington February 26 


Washington June 20 


Mexico City June 24 


Rome July 8 
London July 10-July 27 
London July 12 
London July 15 
Washington July 15 
Paris July 29 


Cambridge, England July 20-August 2 


Geneva August 5 


New York 
New York 


New York 
London 


Mareh 25 
March 25 
June 14 
July 29 


New York September 23 


The opening dates in the third column are correct as of July 28. 


Activities and Developments 


Consideration of Future Policy To Be Adopted 
for UNRRA’s Present Work in the Field of 
Supply Operations ' 


1. The condition of Europe in 1945 as one coun- 
try after another was freed from enemy occupa- 
tion was in general disastrous. The dislocation of 
normal life was extreme and widespread; normal 
economic activity was virtually at a standstill; 
government was interrupted and depended sub- 
stantially upon military action. On all sides 


*UNRRA headquarters made public on July 25 the text 
of this document, which is expected to come up for dis- 
cussion during the Fifth Council Session, which opens in 
Geneva on Aug. 5. It has already been sent to the 48 
member governments for preliminary study. 
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acute food and raw material shortages began to 
reveal themselves and were intensified by the lack 
of transport. For the first time non-combatants 
had been forcibly taken from one country to 
another. Millions of people in many countries 
began to move, some to return to territories from 
which they had been expelled, some in search of 
food or work, some because living conditions where 
they were threatened to become unendurable. In 
addition, an enormous problem of displaced per- 
sons confronted the Allied Armies as they entered 
more deeply into the Reich. 

2. Over the whole continent were found areas of 
unparalleled destruction: the aftermath of battle 
in the destruction of cities; the consequence of 
pillage and scorched earth by the retreating 
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enemy: the deliberate removal of plants and 
equipment on a wholesale scale. In many areas 
the destruction of vital elements of industrial 
equipment interrupted power production and re- 
duced the output of essential supplies. In all, the 
cumulative effect in industry and in agriculture 
was to reduce the highly integrated and _ tech- 
nically advanced productive system of Europe to 
primitive makeshifts with an output far below 
that needed to maintain any tolerable standard of 
life. 

3. UNRRA entered this European scene in one 
country after another with a mandate less exten- 
sive than was popularly recognized and with re- 
sources Which were great, although the need 
proved to be far greater than had been anticipated. 
There were serious obstacles and delays to over- 
come before an effective program could be de- 
veloped. Political insecurity caused delay: the 
shipping needed was not available, nor were the 
supplies, for there was still a Far Eastern war to 
In all countries an initial military period 
proved necessary while the armies completed their 
task. 

4. Gradually, as the difficulties were overcome 
and the military period in the countries lack- 
ing resources ended, a balanced relief program 
Its achievements have been recorded 
elsewhere in detail, but the main magnitude can 
be recalled: By August 1946 UNRRA will have 
shipped about fourteen million tons; it has re- 
ceived contributions totalling some 3.69 billion 
dollars and will have committed practically the 
entire amount; its field staff numbers 9,150 and is 
working, in fulfillment of the Council’s Resolu- 
tions, in 39 countries; it employs nationals of 47 
countries; it has maintained health services, 
strengthened and renewed welfare services, as- 
sisted in the repatriation of 6 million DP’s and has 
cared for a further one million for more than 18 
months. 


be won. 


emerged. 


5. There were, however, acute relief needs, ap- 
parently within UNRRA’s field of operations, 
Which it did not and in some instances could not 
touch. UNRRA was not expected to operate in 
countries having adequate financial resources of 
their own, a policy which puzzled the public in 
beth supplying and liberated countries. Acute 
distress existed in pockets in these countries but 
UNRRA could not under its original charter offer 
to give aid, and when finally permission was given 
to it for this purpose, it proved difficult to move 
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with any speed and almost impossible to obtain 
the urgently needed but specialized requirements 
of such areas. UNRRA’s health and welfare serv- 
ices were not intended to supplant national serv- 
ices; they were intended rather to strengthen and 
restore them. But this was a much less spectacular 
service than was commonly anticipated. For the 
displaced persons UNRRA found it could do little 
to resolve the most difficult and complex problems. 
Once mass repatriation had ended and the resid- 
ual problem appeared, UNRRA could achieve 
little more than provide the decencies and a few of 
the amenities of civilized life to those who had been 
denied them. In rehabilitation, UNRRA achieved 
both more and less than had been anticipated. In 
the rapid procurement and shipment of supplies, 
UNRRA’s record is outstanding and deserves rec- 
ognition, but its success has also served to empha- 
size the narrowness of the permitted operation 
with some consequential disappointments. Under- 
lying the whole supply operation there has been 
the unceasing drive to ship the minimum essen- 
tials for immediate relief and for the repair of the 
facilities needed to produce and distribute these 
essentials. But this falls far short of what is 
needed for full restoration of the shattered econo- 
mies of the liberated countries. 

6. With the opening of a full seale China pro- 
gram, the deployment of a substantial China Mis- 
sion and the expanded release of both supplies and 
shipping following upon VJ Day, it appeared that 
UNRRA was fully launched upon a steadily grow- 
ing program which would be able to move forward 
without setback in accordance with the Council 
Resolutions until the resources available were ex- 
hauséed. 

7. This appearance was indeed deceptive. True, 
UNRRA’s program expanded; but the struggle to 
maintain it became steadily greater and more per- 
plexing. Priority was not given to relief needs 
when war priorities ended. Stocks which had 
seemed immense vanished quickly before accumu- 
lated civil needs. Industrial disputes in steady 
succession, and in one supplying country after an- 
other, delayed delivery. The efforts of govern- 
ments were devoted more and more to finding a 
way hack to normal conditions and these did not 
include substantial and rapid provision of relief. 
Yet, in spite of all domestic preoccupations and 
needs, a great volume of supplies was made avail- 
able, which saved the situation and has earned the 
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supplying nations the gratitude of the liberated 
people. 

8 Food in particular became a problem of 
UNRRA may claim, along 
with other international agencies, some prescience 
in that it strove to draw attention to the threat of 
famine. Even when UNRRA had mobilized all 
the attention and effort it could, there was still not 
enough food. But as the winter passed, it could 
reasonably be claimed that UNRIRA, an interna- 
tional organization, had justified its establish- 
ment by the successful efforts it had made to keep 
the need for food before the governments and 
peoples and to maintain an unbroken, though pre- 


tragic Importance. 


cariously thin pipeline. 

9. While it is too early to make any final assess- 
ment of the value of UNRRA’s contribution to the 
recovery of Europe and the salvation of China, it 
is not too soon to say that without it the conditions 
prevailing in both areas would have continued to 
be disastrous. Had it not been for the fore- 
sighted establishment of UNRRA and the work 
of preparation which it) patiently undertook, 
despite many frustrations, the United Nations 
could have made no such effective contribution 
to the recovery of the invaded countries. 

10. Moreover, no alternative form of organiza- 
tion would have been politically acceptable : ho 
other would have been in harmony with the 
parallel efforts of the United Nations to devise ¢ 
Nor 


could any other form of organization have mobi- 


better scheme of international organization. 
lized so substantiai a volume of supplies nor so 
large a qualified and able staff as one to which all 
(he United Nations pledged their support. These 
advantages accrued to the Administration as a 
result of the wisdom of those, chief among them 
President They 
are positive considerations to be borne in mind in 


Roosevelt, who established it. 
considering the future. 

11. It is, however, no less true that UNRRA 
could not in many respects be better than its mem- 
ber governments. It has been, as they sometimes 
are, slow in reaching decisions because of the 
necessity of consulting with them. It has some- 
times lagged in sending supplies because its sup- 
plies derived from national sources and were pro- 


cured through national agencies. And it has 


sometimes lacked qualified personnel or has had 
poorly qualified personnel because its appeals for 
staff could not be met by governments themselves 
short-handed. These defects have the same origin 
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as its virtues; it is not believed that they outweigh 
them. 

12. Over and contribution in_ the 
spheres of relief and rehabilitation, it may also be 
noted that UNRRA has provided an important 
source of experience and knowledge concerning the 
construction, operation and control of a type of 


above its 


organization which is likely to dominate interna- 
tional effort for many years to come. 

13. If, then, the Council at its Fifth Session 
assesses UNRRA’s achievements to date, it is be- 
lieved that an objective verdict would be favorable; 
it has in very large measure fulfilled the promise of 
the UNRRA Agreement—a promise which could 
not have been met in any other way or by any other 
agency. 

14. As newer agencies emerge and as govern- 
ments regain control over their administrative ma- 
chinery, UNRRA’s functions will dwindle and 
will eventually end. This process is now under 
Way in respect of health and welfare, and it is 
hoped that a new United Nations organization 
will emerge in time, capable of carrying on 
UNRRA’s functions in respect of displaced per- 
sons, As an emergency agency, the Administra- 
tion looks toward the complete and early trans- 
fer of these responsibilities as soon as the Council 


is convinced of the adequacy of the new organiza: | 


tions. 

15. In respect of the Administration's supply 
operation, there has been no such preparation; on 
the contrary the Council's only act to date looks 
toward the cessation of the supply operation in 
Europe by December 1946 and in the Far East 
by March 1947. 

16. Some countries may be in a position to pay 
for the food and other commodities they will need 
to import. Others may not be able to do so, All 
of the receiving countries now dependent. on 
UNRRA will continue to depend upon further 
imports to sustain a minimum standard of life 
for their people during 1947. The Administra- 
tion believes that a sum in the neighborhood of 
1,100 million dollars worth of food imports may 
be required for these countries in Europe between 
August 1946 and the harvest of 1947. It is likely 
that these imports would in any case have to be 
reduced to about 750 million dollars because of 
the shortages in the supply of such basic foods 
as cereals and fats. Against this 750 million dol- 
lars, the Administration has available only ap- 
proximately 300 million dollars with which to 
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procure food during the second half of 1946. No 
funds are available at all for 1947. Whatever the 
Council’s decision may be regarding the liquida- 
tion of UNRRA, some agency or agencies, na- 
tional or international, will have to find the 
means to procure and ship this food or some of 
these importing countries will be in a worse posi- 
tion two years after the war than they were dur- 
ing 1945 and 1946. The Council has been asked 
by the D.G. for a specific decision concerning the 
measures to be adopted for countries which can- 
not otherwise pay for their deficiencies in food. 

17. Equally as important as food are the im- 
port needs for seed and fertilizer. Unless these 
are provided in suflicient quantity to make possible 
the rehabilitation of the indigenous production of 
food supplies, large food import needs will con- 
tinue into 1948. The Administration’s best esti- 
mates show that in addition to UNRRA’s seed and 
fertilizer imports during 1946, the European coun- 
tries receiving assistance from UNRRA will re- 
quire some 60 million dollars for seed for the 1947 
crop and some 140 million dollars for fertilizers. 
They will also need considerably more agricultural 
draft power and equipment. In this instance too, 
countries may be unable to finance their most es- 
sential needs for agricultural rehabilitation sup- 
plies. The Director General strongly recommends 
that thought be given the possibility of having 
loans made by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development or other financial in- 
stitutions for loans on seasonal commodities such 
as seeds and fertilizers. 

18. The import needs for certain types of in- 
dustrial equipment compare in importance with 
seed and fertilizer. The Administration estimates 
that the urgent needs for fuel alone in the Euro- 
pean countries receiving UNRRA’s assistance 
amount to over 150 million dollars between now 
and the middle of 1947, whereas UN RRA has avail- 
able only approximately 60 million dollars which 
it can use for this purpose until the end of 1946. 
This figure would be substantially larger if other 
items such as transportation equipment, repair 
parts and raw material supplies were to be in- 
cluded. 

19. The above three paragraphs do not by any 
means cover all of the unfinanced minimum import 
requirements of the European countries receiving 
UNRRA’s assistance. It should be noted, however, 
that the import needs for food, seed, fertilizer and 
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fuel alone, between now and the harvest of 1947, 
exceed by almost three-quarters of a billion dollars 
the funds which UNRRA has available for these 
supplies. The sum of 750 million dollars repre- 
sents less than one-half of 1% of the national in- 
comes of the uninvaded member countries. Re- 
quirements other than food, at a most conservative 
estimate, would amount to approximately 750 mil- 
lion dollars. The need is there. How the need is 
to be met requires careful study and an early solu- 
tion. 

20. Unless the receiving 
UNRRAY’s assistance are able to obtain within the 
next six or eight months the foreign exchange nec- 
essary to finance these imports, many of their in- 
habitants will face severe hardship and suffering 
in 1947, they will be unable to seed much of their 
tillable land, the yield of their land under cultiva- 
tion will remain much below what it should be, 
and they will be unable to move from agricultural 
areas to cities even the food which they themselves 
have raised. 

21. The Administration is at this time unable to 
express any valid judgment as to the ability of 
these countries to obtain foreign exchange for the 
financing of their necessary imports. The Admin- 


countries now 


istration does, however, draw the Council’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the financial position of each 
of these countries was re-examined during May 
and June 1946 by the Council’s special committee 
of international experts, which advised the Direc- 
tor General in every case that these countries were 
still unable to pay for their imports with suitable 
means of foreign exchange; moreover the Commit- 
tee did not hesitate to certify that such position 
would continue until the end of 1946. The Admin- 
istration hopes that one or two of these countries 
may come into possession of sufficient foreign ex- 
change which they may be able to use for the 
importation of urgently needed relief supplies. 
However, the Council is urged to take into account 
the still very much disturbed economic, social and 
political atmosphere of the world. The fact re- 
mains that normal commercial relations are still 
very far from being restored. The availability of 
certain goods for export from some of the coun- 
tries involved may, under present international 
economic conditions, not produce the suitable for- 
eign exchange required for the importation of food, 
seed, fertilizer, fuel and other urgently needed 
relief supplies. Moreover, there is no other United 
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Nations organization able to meet these needs and 
there is no present likelihood that the World Bank, 
which in any event has not yet commenced to func- 
tion, will be in a position to meet such requests for 
assistance, 

22. The Council therefore is confronted with a 
situation requiring it to decide, should it be satis- 
fied that urgent needs exist, whether it is prepared 
to recommend the provision of further assistance. 
Should such a decision be reached, it cannot be 
over-emphasized that the funds and the machinery 
through which these are to be expended must be on 
hand for operation and the necessary action au- 
thorized well in advance of January 1947 if the 
flow of imports is to be maintained beyond that 
date. 

23. The Director General has repeatedly stated 
that all the good heretofore accomplished by 
UNRRA might well be destroyed if its mission is 
suddenly terminated on a fixed date. He does not 
intend to convey the idea that UNRRA should be 
continued, but some international agency should 
take over this responsibility with authority and 
funds to meet the extreme situation which, if other- 
wise neglected, might affect the economies of more 
than the receiving countries concerned. 


The United States Delegation to the Fifth Ses- 
sion of the Council of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, scheduled 
to convene at Geneva, Switzerland, August 5, 
1946, which was approved by the President, was 
announced by the Secretary of State on July 26." 

The major items on the agenda of the Fifth 
Session are food, displaced persons, UNRRA 
finances, UNRRA/’s relations with the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the Chinese pro- 
gram, and the future of UNRRA. 

The delegation is as follows: 
Council Member: 

William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State 


* Released to the press July 26. 
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First Alternate: 
C. Tyler Wood, Special Assistant to the Assistant Se¢ 
retary of State 


Second Alternate: 
Dallas W. Dort, Adviser on Relief and Rehabilitation, 
Department of State 


Advisers to Council Member: 

Philip Burnett, Division of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State 

Glen H. Craig, Acting Director, Office of Requirements 
and Allocations, Production and Marketing Admin. 
istration, Department of Agriculture 

Herbert A. Fierst, Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of State 

Harold Glasser, Associate Director, Division of Mon- 
etary Research, Treasury Department 

R. L. Harrison, Assistant Administrator, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture 

Robert G. Hooker, Jr., Assistant Chief, Division of 
Eastern European Affairs, Department of State 

Nathan Koenig, Executive Assistant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture 

David D. Lloyd, Special Assistant and Legal Adviser 
to the Chief, Mission for Economic Affairs, Ameri- 
can Embassy, London 

James K. Penfield, Deputy Director, Office of Far East- 
ern Affairs, Department of State 

Edward C. Reed, United States Counselor of Embassy, 
Buenos Aires 

S. S. Sheppard, Assistant Chief, International Activi- 
ties Branch, Bureau of the Budget 

George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Department of State 

Mrs. Ellen F. Woodward, Office 


Director, of Inter- 


Agency and International Relations, Federal Se- 


curity Agency 


Adviser and Secretary of the Delegation: 
David Persinger, Assistant to Adviser on Relief ana 
Rehabilitation, Department of State 


Press Relations Officer: 
Joseph Reap, Office of Press Relations, Department of 
State 


Secretaries: 
Herman Moss, Vice Consul, Geneva 
W. Robert Semple, Division of International Confer- 
ences, Department of State 
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on German Economic Unity 


The Department of State made public on July 
2% the substance of the instructions by the Secre- 
tary of State to Gen, Joseph T. McNarney, Ameri- 
can Military Governor in Germany, as to steps to 
be taken leading toward economic unity of the 
occupation zones in Germany. 

The instructions stated that the U.S. Govern- 
ment believes that Germany cannot continue to be 
administered in four airtight compartments with- 
out free economic interchange and said further 
that the continuation of the present situation will 
lead inevitably to economic paralysis in Germany. 
“The United States Government is therefore not 
willing to permit this creeping paralysis,” the in- 
structions declared, “when it may be possible to 
attain economic unity between some of the zones 
asa prelude to economic unity for Germany as a 
whole.” 


'There follows the text of the section dealing with Eco- 
nomic Principles from the Potsdam Agreement as printed 
in the BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 153. 


B. Economie Principles. 

11. In order to eliminate Germany’s war potential, the 
production of arms, ammunition and implements of war 
as Well as all types of aircraft and sea-going ships shall 
be prohibited and prevented. Production of metals, chem- 
icals, machinery and other items that are directly neces- 
sary to a War economy shall be rigidly controlled and re- 
stricted to Germany’s approved post-war peacetime needs 
to meet the objectives stated in paragraph 15. Produc- 
tive capacity not needed for permitted production shall be 
removed in accordance with the reparations plan recom- 
mended by the Allied Commission on reparations and 
approved by the governments concerned or if not removed 
shall be destroyed. 

12. At the earliest practicable date, the German econ- 
omy shall be decentralized for the purpose of eliminating 
the present excessive concentration of economic power 
as exemplified in particular by cartels, syndicates, trusts 
and other monopolistic arrangements, 

13. In organizing the German economy, primary em- 
phasis shall be given to the development of agriculture 
and peaceful domestic industries. 

14. During the period of occupation Germany shall be 





Substance of Instructions to General McNarney 


In proposing economic unity, the Secretary ad- 
vised that it was not the intention of the United 
States to divide Germany but to expedite its treat- 
ment as an economic unit, and General MeNarney 
was authorized and requested if the U.S. proposals 
were not accepted by all participating representa- 
tives to seek negotiations at once with occupation 
authorities of any zone or zones to effect the treat- 
ment of such zones as an economic unit. 

Mr. Byrnes’ instructions said further that what- 
ever arrangements are made with one government 
are open on equal terms to governments of other 
zones at any time they are prepared to participate. 

The U.S. zonal authorities are instructed to 
join with those of any other zone or zones in 
measures for the treatment of their respective 
zones as an economic unit, pending agreement by 
the Four Powers for the application of the Pots- 
dam decision regarding treatment of all Germany 
as a single economic unit and attainment of a bal- 
anced economy throughout Germany.’ 

The Department said that General MeNarney 


treated as a single economie unit. To this end common 


policies shall be established in regard to: 

(a) Mining and industrial production and allocations ; 

(b) Agriculture, forestry and fishing; 

(c) Wages, prices and rationing ; 

(d) Import and export programs for Germany as a 
whole ; 

(e) Currency and banking, central taxation and cus- 
toms ; 

(f) Reparation 
tential; 

(zg) Transportation and communications. 


and removal of industrial war po- 


In applying these policies account shall be taken, where 
appropriate, of varying local conditions. 

15. Allied controls shall be imposed upon the German 
economy but only to the extent necessary : 

(a) To carry out programs of industrial disarmament 


(Continued on next page) 
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was also authorized “to cooperate with any or all 
of the other three occupying governments in estab- 
lishing appropriate administrative arrangements 
to this end.” These essential arrangements, Mr. 
Byrnes advised, would be established in such fields 
as finance, transportation, communications, In- 
dustry, and foreign trade “in such a way as to 
obtain economic unification of the zones concerned 
and to be capable of development upon adherence 
of all four zones into central German administra- 
tive departments, headed by State secretaries pro- 
vided in the Potsdam Decision.” ! 

With regard to the French zone, it was an- 
nounced that General MceNarney was authorized 
by the Secretary of State to negotiate with French 
representatives on the basis of excluding the Saar 
territory from any arrangements for economic 
unity that may be agreed upon. 


“Art. 9, iv, under section A of part IIT of the Potsdam 
Agreement reads as follows: 


“For the time being no central German government shall 
be established. Notwithstanding this, however, certain es- 
sential central German administrative departments, headed 
by state secretaries, shall be established, particularly in 
the fields of finance, transport, communications, foreign 
trade and industry. Such departments will act under the 
direction of the Control Council.” 


(Continued from page 227) 
and demilitarization, of reparations, and of approved 
exports and imports. 

(b) To assure the production and maintenance of goods 
and services required to meet the needs of the occupying 
forces and displaced persons in Germany and essential to 
maintain in Germany average living standards not ex- 
ceeding the average of the standards of living of European 
countries. (European countries means all European 
countries excluding the United Kingdom and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. ) 

(c) To ensure in the manner determined by the Control 
Council the equitable distribution of essential commod- 
ities between the several zones so as to produce a balanced 
economy throughout Germany and reduce the need for 
imports. 

(d) To control German industry and all economie and 
financial international transactions, including exports and 
imports, with the aim of preventing Germany from de- 
veloping a war potential and of achieving the other ob- 
jectives named herein. 

(e) To control all German public or private scientific 
bodies, research and experimental institutions, labora- 
tories, et cetera, connected with economic activities. 


16. In the imposition and maintenance of economic con- 
trols established by the Control Council, German admin- 
istrative machinery shall be created and the German 
authorities shall be required to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable to proclaim and assume administration of such 
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Acts of Terrorism U. 
in Palestine Ee 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
[Released to the press by the White House July 23 
I have learned with deep regret of the destry. 


; , kas ., OP 
tion by a bomb of the building in Palestine jy 


‘ (ire 
which were located the Palestine Government and. 


the British Military Headquarters, resulting jj tal 


: thr 
Every responsible Jewis) ate 


leader, I am sure, will join me in condemning the). 
wanton slaying of human beings. Eu 


the killing of approximately 50 men and women 
soldiers and civilians. 


At this time representatives of the Unitedin, 
States Government are in London conferring with} ] 
representatives of the British Government as t 
steps to be taken to implement the report of the 
Palestine Committee, which recommended, among 
other things, the immigration of 100,000 Jews inti 
Palestine. 


pre 
Sti 
sey 
tlo 
hia 

Such acts of terrorism will not advance, but oi yy 
the contrary might well retard, the efforts thai.» 
are being made, and will continue to be made 
to bring about a peaceful solution of this diffieul 
problem. 


er 

~Fth 

controls. Thus it should be brought home to the Germai St 
people that the responsibility for the administration of 
as 


such controls and any breakdown in these controls wil! 
rest with themselves. Any German controls which majp 4 
run counter to the objectives of occupation will be prof T] 


hibited. th 
17. Measures shall be promptly taken: 
(a) To effect essential repair of transport ; in 
(b) To enlarge coal production ; R 
(c) To maximize agricultural output; and ; 
(d) To effect emergency repair of housing and essential 7 
utilities. SI 
au 


18. Appropriate steps shall be taken by the Contrdl 
Council to exercise control and the power of disposition 
over German-owned external assets not already under the nM 
control of United Nations which have taken part in the} l% 
war against Germany. p 

19. Payment of reparations should leave enough I 
sources to enable the German people to subsist without! 
external assistance. In working out the economic balance 
of Germany the necessary means must be provided to pa! 
for imports approved by the Control Council in Germany§ U 
The proceeds of exports from current production an ] 
stocks shall be available in the first place for payment fo! I 
such imports. 

The above clause will not apply to the equipment ani! 
products referred to in paragraphs 4 (A) and 4 (B) 0! 
the Reparations Agreement. a 
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Economic Disintegration 


| Released to the press July 27] 


In the Crimea Declaration on Liberated Eu- 
rope, the heads of government of the U.S.S.R., 
Great Britain, and the United States undertook 
‘to concert during the temporary period of in- 
tability in liberated Europe the policies of their 
three governments in assisting the peoples liber- 
ited from the domination of Nazi Germany and 
the peoples of the former Axis satellite states of 
Europe to solve by democratic means their press- 
ing political and economic problems”. 

In following closely the economic-recovery 
problems of the countries of Europe. the United 
States Government became seriously concerned 
several months ago over the tlarming deteriora- 
tion of the Hungarian economy. This concern 
has mounted in the intervening months, during 
which the Hungarian economic situation has be- 
come progressively worse, culminating in the pres- 
ent chaotic inflation. 

Since December 1945 the United States Gov- 
ernment has taken the initiative in proposing that 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the United 
States consider means whereby the three powers, 
as contemplated in the Crimea Declaration, could 
assist Hungary to rebuild its shattered economy. 
These proposals, however, have been rejected by 
the Soviet Government. 

Ina meeting of the Allied Control Commission 
in Budapest in December 1945 the United States 
Representative recommended the establishment of 
i subcommittee of the Control Commission to con- 
sider questions of Hungarian industry, finance, 
This approach was unavailing. 
Subsequently, in a note to the Soviet Govern- 
ment on March 2, 1946) this Government again 
raised the issue by reviewing the grave economic 
plight of Hungary, by calling attention to the 
over-burdening of that country with reparations, 
requisitions, and the costs of maintaining large 
occupation forces, and by requesting the Soviet 
Government to instruct its Representatives in 
Hungary to concert at an early date with the 
United States and British Representatives there 
in devising a program which would bring to an 
end the process of disintegration in Hungary and 
at the same time provide a framework within 


and economics. 





U.S. Requests Action To Halt Hungarian 


which the rehabilitation of the country and its 
reintegration with the general European economy 
might be accomplished. 

In a reply dated April 21! A. Y. Vyshinski, 
the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, rejected the 
United States proposal on the ground that. the 
working out of an economic-rehabilitation plan 
for Hungary fell within the competence of the 
Hungarian Government. Mr. Vyshinski also de- 
nied that the cost to Hungary of Soviet repara- 
tions and occupation was in any way responsible 
for the deterioration of economic conditions in 
Hungary and alleged that the failure of the 
United States to return to Hungary from the 
U.S.-oceupied zones in Germany and Austria dis- 
placed property estimated in value at $3,000,- 
000,000 was one of the principal reasons for Hun- 
garv’s present economic difficulties. 

In connection with this exchange of notes con- 
cerning the economic situation in Hungary, the 
American Ambassador in Moscow, upon instruc- 
tions from this Government, has now delivered a 
further note to the Soviet Government under date 
of July 23, 1946, the text of which is as follows: 

July 23, 1946. 
His Excellency 

V. M. Mowotoy, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 
.XCELLENCY : 

My Government has directed me to communi- 
cate to you the following reply to Mr. Vyshinski's 
letter of April 21, 1946, relating to the economic 
situation of Hungary: 


My Government is unable to agreee with the 
Soviet Government that “the fulfillment by Hun- 
gary of its reparations obligations and the pres- 
ence of occupation troops in Hungary do not and 
cannot exercise any serious influence on the eco- 
nomic situation of the country”. 

My Government wishes to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Soviet Government the fact that half 
of the current output of Hungarian manufactur- 
ing industry, which is operating at only one-third 


* Not printed. 
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of the pre-war level, is absorbed by reparations 
and other requirements of the occupying power. 
In the case of heavy industry, coal, iron, metal and 
machine production, which is very urgently re- 
quired for Hungary’s rehabilitation, reparations 
alone absorb between 80 and 90 percent of the 
current output. Except for some bridge and 
railway construction necessary to facilitate the 
movement of goods, Hungarian heavy industry is 
producing practically nothing for 
requirements. 


domestic 


With reference to the economic burden placed 
upon Hungary by the Soviet occupation forces, I 
am instructed to inform the Soviet Government 
of reliable information in the possession of my 
Government to the effect that 4,000,000 tons of 
wheat, rye, barley, corn and oats were taken by 
the Red Army in Hungary in 1945, mostly dur- 
ing the first six months. This figure may be 
compared with 1938 Hungarian production of 
approximately 7,189,000 tons of these foodstuffs. 
Of stocks of food available for the support of 
the Hungarian urban population in the second 
half of 1945, the Red Army absorbed nearly all 
of the meats, one-sixth of the wheat and rye, 
more than a quarter of the legumes, nearly three- 
quarters of the lard, one-tenth of the vegetable 
oil, and one-fifth of the milk and dairy products. 
According to the most recent reports received, 
extensive requisitioning of foodstuffs was taking 
place as late as April, 1946. My Government 
finds it impossible to reconcile this information 


with the statement of the Soviet Government 
that “the Soviet Command in Hungary has 
neither carried out nor is carrying out any 


requisitions”. 

My Government has noted that in the opinion 
of the Soviet Government “the real reasons for 
the severe economic and financial situation in 
Hungary are the expenditures incurred by her 
in the war against the United Nations and the 
‘ravaging of the country by the Germans and the 
former Hungarian rulers”. I am instructed to 
mention for the information of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that, on the basis of reliable estimates, 
it has been calculated that the total war damage 
to Hungarian manufacturing industry, including 
removals, amounted to $345,000,000, of which 
$124,200,000 was due to removals by Soviet 
forces. 

Note has also been taken of the view of the 
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Soviet Government that “one of the main reasons 
for the difficult economic situation in Hungary 

. is the fact that a large quantity of Hun. 
garian property and valuables continues to this 
day to remain in the American zone of occupation 
on the territory of Austria and southern Ger. 
many where this property was shipped by the 
Salaszy Government during the period of the 
advance of the troops of the Red Army”. The 
Soviet Government mentions a figure of about 
three billion dollars as the estimated value of 
this property. 

In connection with this estimate I am jin. 
structed to direct the attention of the Soviet 
Government to official Hungarian statistics, which 
estimate all Hungarian war damages attributed to 
Germans and Nyilas, including destruction within 
the country and removals from the country, and 
including damage to real estate, at $1.250,000,000, 
Since the property removed from Hungary is 
only a part of this total, and since only a part of 
the removed property ever reached the American 
zones, it is clear that the estimate cited by the 
Soviet Government is grossly exaggerated. This 
conclusion is indicated also by the fact that the 


Hungarian Government’s estimate of total na-| 
1943, excluding houses and 


tional wealth in 
buildings, amounted to only $4,400,000,000. 

Since the Hungarian Government is only now, 
at the request of my Government, in the course of 
preparing complete lists of Hungarian property 
believed to be located in the American zones of 
Germany and Austria, my Government is not yet 
in a position accurately to determine the total 
value of such property. The most important 
single item of Hungarian property in the Ameri- 
can zones appears, however, to be the gold which 
was removed from Hungary to Austria by for- 
mer officials of the Hungarian National Bank, 
and which the United States Government under- 
stands amounts to approximately $32,000,000. 

With respect to the status of Hungarian prop- 
erty located in the American zones of Germany 
and Austria, the Soviet Government will be in- 
terested to learn that my Government has notified 
the Hungarian Government of its intention to 
return to Hungary the looted gold in its custody, 
and to expedite restitution of identifiable looted 
property. Restitution of commercial inland water 
craft on the Danube will be deferred pending the 
outcome of discussions between the United States 
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military authorities and the Soviet authorities in 
Vienna with a view toward establishing principles 
of freedom of movement of vessels on the Danube 
under the flags which they now fly without dan- 
ver of seizure. This program of restitution is in 
accordance with and in implementation of the 
statement made by the Secretary of State to the 
Hungarian Premier in Washington. 

As pointed out in the original letter of March 
9 1946, the United States Government, at the 
time of the signing of the Hungarian Armistice, 
reserved the right to reopen the question of Hun- 
garian reparations. My Government agreed to 
the Armistice as a means of facilitating the speedy 
termination of hostilities. It believed that with 
careful management, Hungary might have been 
able to pay $300,000,000 in reparations. It did 
not foresee that Hungary’s production capacity 
and national income would be cut to half or less 
in the space of a few months, and that the repara- 
tions payable by Hungary in 1945, for example, 
would equal 24 percent of the national income. 
Likewise it did not foresee that Hungary would 
be required to surrender large quantities of goods 
and services over and above its reparations obli- 
gations. 

My Government has noted the position taken by 
the Soviet Government with respect to the formu- 
lation by the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, of a program which would 
assist the rehabilitation of Hungary and its reinte- 
gration with the general economy of Europe. 
The Soviet Government may be assured that it is 
not the policy of the Government of United 
States to force acceptance by Hungary of any 
economic program. The United States, in pro- 
posing tripartite discussion of an economic pro- 
gram for Hungary, had in mind the discussion 
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of aid and assistance which the three powers 
could give to Hungary, once the economic obliga- 
tions of that country were carefully defined and 
scheduled so as to permit their discharge without 
depriving the people of Hungary of their means 
of livelihood. The United States has no desire to 
impose a plan for Hungary’s economy, but does 
desire to lend assistance to Hungary through a 
concert of policies such as was envisaged in the 
declaration made by the three powers at the 
Crimea Conference. 

Hungarian Government officials have, in fact, 
requested such assistance of the three powers. 
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The Hungarian Finance Minister submitted to 
the Soviet economic adviser of the Control Com- 
mission a report on the Hungarian economic and 
financial situation under date of December 5, 
1945. This report concluded with the following 
statement: 

“The only way that we can see out of our se- 
rious financial and economic difficulties is a plan 
of reconstruction, to be carried out with the as- 
sistance of the Allied Powers, the objective of 
which would be to raise production to a substan- 
tially higher level than at present, and restore 
equilibrium in the country’s economic and financial 
affairs. 

“Since, however, we cannot work out a plan of 
reconstruction until it is known what support 
we may count upon from the Allied Powers, there 
is an urgent necessity that the Allied Powers 
should send a commission which, with the coopera- 
tion of the Hungarian Government, would ex- 
amine the economic and financial situation of the 
country and the methods by which assistance could 
be given. We should expect from the work of the 
commission a statement of what measures and 
what foreign assistance is necessary, in the pres- 
ent economic state of the country, with its present 
burdens and requirements, in order that the coun- 
try may recover economically and be able to meet 
the triple obligation arising from reparations, 
other obligations under the Armistice Agreement 
and pre-war foreign debts.” 

The Soviet Chairman of the Control Commis- 
sion refused to accept or to consider this report, 
nor would he agree to a proposal of the United 
States representative that there be established a 
subcommittee of the Control Commission to dis- 
cuss questions of Hungarian industry, finance, and 
economics. 

In view of the position taken by the Chairman, 
my Government cannot conclude that the willing- 
ness of the Soviet Chairman “to acquaint himself 
with such considerations as may be advanced by 
the representatives of the United States . . . 
concerning Hungary’s economic situation” con- 
stitutes a satisfactory procedure for the solution 
of these problems. 

I am instructed again to call attention to the 
obligation freely undertaken by the Soviet Union 
at the Yalta Conference, in which the three heads 
of state agreed “to concert the policies of their 


three Governments in assisting . . . the peoples 
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of the former Axis satellite states of Europe to 
solve by democratic means their pressing political 
and economic problems”. 

Pursuant to this agreement, the United States 
Government again requests that instructions be 
sent to the Soviet representative in Hungary to 
concert with the American and British represent - 
atives there in halting the present economic dis- 
integration and to provide a framework within 
which the rehabilitation of that country, and its 
early reintegration with the general economy of 
Europe, will be possible. Finally, an immediate 
consideration is that the prompt issuance of such 
instructions would have a salutary effect on the 
financial stabilization program which the Hun- 
garian Government is initiating on August 1, 
and in the interest of which the United States 
Government is returning to Hungary monetary 
gold reported to be valued at about $32,000,000. 


W. Bepett Siri 


Yugoslavia Deprives U.S. 
Citizens of Rights 


{Released to the press July 24] 

The Department of State understands that 
claimants to American citizenship in Yugoslavia 
are being prevented by local authorities from 
presenting themselves to the American Embassy 
at Belgrade and that some have been deprived of 
their identifying documents. Some such persons 
who were previously inmates of concentration 
camps have been threatened with deportation to 
an unknown destination. 

To assist the Department of State in rendering 
protection to American citizens in Yugoslavia it 
is urgently requested that persons having knowl- 
edge of the presence of such citizens in that coun- 
try communicate promptly with the Department 
of State by mail stating: 





‘The Department of State further announced on July 
24 that the American Embassy in Belgrade had made 
repeated representations to the Yugoslay Foreign Office 
and that the Foreign Office has tried to get action from 
the local authorities without result; thus no exit permits 
have been received. There were possibly 500 to 2,500 
American citizens involved, although there is no reliable 
estimate. The United States had no representation in 
Yugoslavia between the time of the German invasion of 
that country until its liberation. At that time there was 
no exit transportation and contacts were difficult. In 
the past few months some have come out on UNRRA ships. 
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(a) Name of person with alternative spellings 
if any exist. 

(>) Place and date of birth with copy of birth 
certificate if native American citizen. 

(c) Place and date of naturalization with num. 
ber of naturalization certificate if naturalized 
American citizen. 

(7) Last known address in Yugoslavia and date 
when last heard from. 


Deadline Postponed for 
Converting Italian Stock 
Securities 

{Released to the press July 23] 

The Department of State has been informed 
that the deadline for converting Italian stock se- 
curities circulating in the United States from 
bearer to registered shares, previously fixed at 
March 31, 1946, has been postponed to September 
30,1946. In addition a procedure has been insti- 
tuted for making the conversion in this country, 
thus eliminating the necessity of transmitting the 
shares to Italy for conversion. 

By the Italian Royal Decree Law of October 25, 
1941, no. 1148, as amended, it was required that all 
bearer shares in Italian corporations be converted 
into registered shares. Originally, the securities 
were to be surrendered for conversion to the 
issuing corporation in Italy. However, it is now 
possible to effect the conversion without the securi- 
ties leaving the country, by surrendering the se- 
curities the Italian consular 
oftices or to the commercial oftice of the Italian 
Embassy in Washington. 

The Department understands that the Italian 
consular offices as well as the commercial office of 
the Italian Embassy will proceed between August 
1 and September 30, 1946 to carry out the for- 
malities connected with such conversion. 

It is to be noted that conversion is only required 
for the stock of commercial corporations. Bonds 
and government securities are not affected. 

Stockholders failing to surrender their stock for 
conversion within the time-limit will be barred 
from exercising any of the rights pertaining to 
their stock. Fines and other penalties (such as im- 
pounding of dividends and final confiscation of the 
stock) are provided for in case of non-compliance. 
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Survey of Resources in Manchuria and Korea 


and the European Reparation Program 


STATEMENT BY EDWIN W. PAULEY! 


My report makes three chief findings. They 
are: 

There are no substantial industrial removals 
from the Russian-administered territory of North- 
ern Korea. Though many Japanese industries are 
still idle, they are intact, and many are operating 
full-blast. In order, however, for Korea to be 
ready to go industrially, the iron barrier at the 
38th parallel must be dissolved and free commerce 
be reestablished between the northern and southern 
parts of that country. Industries south of the 
38th parallel are dependent upon industries in the 
north and vice versa. 

Korea can also be helped industrially by the 
receipt of light industries from Japan. 

The situation in Manchuria is just the reverse of 
that in Korea so far as removals are concerned. 
On the basis of the sample we saw in cities like 
Mukden, Fushun, Anshan, and Harbin, power, 
steel, mining, hydrogenation, and other manufac- 
turing plants were systematically stripped of much 
of their movable equipment during the months of 
Russian occupancy. 

It is regrettable that this industrial machinery 
could not have been left in its place. It was built 
almost on top of and as a part of the development 
of the natural resources of Manchuria. 

These resources are the greatest of their kind 
in the entire Far East. The lives and welfare of 
900,000,000 people should have benefited by these 
plants. 

In my opinion it will be at least a generation be- 
fore the peoples of this area will regain the oppor- 
tunity they lost by reason of these removals. 

The reparations program under the Potsdam 
Agreement has not been working satisfactorily, 
ts has already been reported by Secretary James 
F. Byrnes.) This failure has been due in part 
to the reluctance of certain countries to treat Ger- 
Many as a single economic unit as agreed at Pots- 
dam. 

The original reparations program called for re- 
moval of German war potential by shipping out of 
Germany the excess industrial capacity which was 


created for war, and distributing these removables 
to the devastated Allied countries so as to speed 
up their recovery and help them to become stronger 
bulwarks of world peace. 

Though many plants have been removed from 
Germany under this program, in accordance with 
detailed plans drawn last spring the whole pro- 
gram is now held up because no zone commander 
can go forward until he knows whether Germany 
is in reality to be treated as a single economic unit, 
as was agreed at Potsdam, or whether he must plan 
to run his zone as an independent economy. Ob- 
viously, the amount and kind of machinery which 
should be removed as surplus will differ under the 
two systems. 

Unless the occupying powers can get together 
in a whole-hearted effort to carry out the Pots- 
dam Agreement, we may find ourselves repeating 
the tragic blunders of World War I. 

After World War I the Alles, including the 
United States, financed the rebuilding of the very 
German war-machine which was used against us 
in World War II. We lost sight of the main goal 
—removing German war potential. 

We can and we must avoid these mistakes this 
time. We must see to it that the nations of the 
world do not play the fatal game of power politics 
with Germany and place her in the position where 

(Continued on nexrt page) 

'Mr. Pauley is the President's personal representative 
on reparations with the rank of Ambassador, This state- 
ment was made on July 23 with reference to the preliminary 
report which he made to the President at the White House 
on July 22. 

Ambassador Pauley’s preliminary report covered his just 
completed 49,000-mile trip during which he and a staff of 
technicians made a first-hand survey of the industry and 
natural Manchuria Russian-occupied 
northern Korea ; and looked also into the status of the repa- 
rations program in Europe. He will make his compre- 
hensive report after the completion of the technical surveys 


resources of and 


made by his engineers, economists, and other staff mem- 
bers. some of whom are returning to Washington this 
week. 

?For text of Potsdam Agreement, see BULLETIN of Aug. 


5, 1945, p. 1538. 
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Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
{Released to the press by the White House July 23 

I have today signed the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act because it is important 
to the national interest that this Government have 
the power to acquire stockpiles. 

It is only because of the overriding importance 
of this purpose that I am able to overcome my 
reluctance to signing a bill which reaffirms the 
application to stockpile purchases of the provisions 
of title III of the act of March 3, 1933 (47 Stat. 
1520), known as the Buy American Act. Those 
provisions will not only materially increase the 
cost of the proposed stockpiles but will tend to 
defeat the conservation and strategic objectives 
of the bill by further depleting our already in- 
adequate underground reserves of strategic ma- 
terials. Furthermore, there can be a serious con- 
flict between those provisions and the foreign eco- 
nomic policy which this Government is actively 
pursuing. It also seems to me that the application 
of the Buy American Act may frequently hamper 
the effective achievement of the essential purpose 
of the legislation, which is to enlarge the stock of 
vital raw materials available within our borders in 
time of possible emergency. 

The Buy American Act requires that only ar- 
ticles produced or manufactured from materials 
originating in the United States shall be purchased 
for public use. However, the act also provides that 
exceptions to this rule may be made when Buy 
American purchases are determined “to be incon- 
sistent with the public interest or the cost to be un- 
reasonable”. This provision clearly indicates that 
the stockpiling program should not be used as a 
means of generally subsidizing those domestic pro- 
ducers who otherwise could not compete success- 
fully with other domestic or foreign producers. 
Furthermore, to insure that the necessary stock- 
piles are accumulated as rapidly as deemed advis- 
able and with a minimum cost to the public, this 
act should not be used as a device to give domestic 
interests an advantage over foreign producers of 
strategic materials greater than that provided by 
the tariff laws. 

It is the policy of this Government to work for 
international action to reduce trade barriers. We 
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have proposed to other countries a set of principles 
governing trade and look forward to the success. 
ful conclusion of broad international arrange. 
ments embodying the essential principles of these 
proposals, Pending the conclusion of such ar. 
rangements, it is the policy of this Government to 
avoid taking measures that will raise barriers to 
trade or prejudice the objectives of the forthcon. 
ing discussions. We are asking other countries to 
follow similar policies, 

The United States is opposed to governmental 
policies fostering autarchy, for itself as well as for 
others. Encouragement of uneconomic domestic 
production and unjustified preferential treatment 
of domestic producers destroys trade and so under- 
mines our national economic strength. A_ large 
volume of soundly based international trade is 
essential if we are to achieve prosperity in the 
United States, build a durable structure of world 
economy, and attain our goal of world peace and 
security. 


Chinese Professor 


to Study in U.S. 


Miss Jane Da-yuen Yu (Mrs. Da-yuen Tseng), 
professor in the department of foreign languages 
and literature at the National Central University 
in Chungking since 1937, arrived in this country 
on July 18, 1946 for a year’s advanced study in 
American literature under the Department’s cul- 
tural-cooperation program. For the next few 
months Miss Yu will study at universities in 
California. 


Letters of Credence 
Ambassador of the Republic of the Philippines 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Re 
public of the Philippines, Joaquin M. Elizalde, 
presented his credentials to the President on July 
24. For the texts of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 506. 





PAULEY—Continued from page 233 
she can offer the might of Europe to the highest 
bidder. 

The Potsdam Agreement is the guaranty against 
such a tragedy. It is to be hoped that no one na- 
tion or group of nations will force a renunciation 
of the Potsdam Agreement. 
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Standards of Social Policy 
in Dependent Areas 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
TO THE CONGRESS 
[Released to the press by the White House July 26] 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The Twenty-Seventh Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization was held in Paris, 
France, from October 15 to November 5, 1945. 
Representatives of governments, employers, and 
workers participated in its deliberations. The 
United States was one of the forty-eight Member 
Nations represented at the Conference. 

The Conference adopted, on November 5, 1945, 
Recommendation (No. 74) Concerning Minimum 
Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Terri- 
tories (Supplementary Provisions). One hun- 
dred votes were cast in favor of adoption, and none 
were recorded in opposition. 

This Recommendation forth minimum 
standards found desirable by the Conference for 
application in dependent territories to supplement 
the standards contained in Recommendation (No. 
10) Concerning Minimum Standards of Social 
Policy in Dependent Territories which was 
ulopted on May 12, 1944, by the Twenty-Sixth 
Conference held in Philadelphia and which was 
transmitted to the Congress of the United States 
on August 22, 1944. 

In accordance with the Constitution of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization which provides 
that Recommendations adopted by the Conference 
shall be brought before the competent authority or 
authorities for the enactment of legislation or 
other action, I herewith transmit to the Congress 


sets 
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show our confidence in the United Nations, and to 
strengthen its hand. 

ConnaLLy: But at the same time we must main- 
tain strong military, naval, and air forces, for 
our own protection as well as to fulfil our commit- 
ments to the United Nations. And must 
strengthen the machinery of cooperation here in 
the Western Hemisphere—the inter-American sys- 
tem—in such a way as to make it a pillar of sup- 
port for the United Nations. If we do these things, 
[believe we can have peace in Europe and through- 
out the world. 


we 
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the authentic text of this Recommendation (No. 
74). [believe that the Congress will find the pro- 
visions of this Recommendation helpful in its con- 
sideration of problems of social policy in those ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United States to 
which it may be applicable. 

I am also bringing this Recommendation to the 
attention of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Secretary of the Interior in 
order that they may transmit it for suitable action 
by the appropriate authority or authorities in 
those territories and possessions of the United 
States for which they respectively are administra- 
tively responsible. 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wutre Howse, 

July 26, 1946. 


Treaty Obligations and 
Philippine Independence 


REPLY OF ETHIOPIAN GOVERNMENT TO 
U.S. NOTE * 


ImpertaL Eritorpran Lecarion 
Washington, July 4, 1946. 
SIR: 

With reference to your Note of the 4th May last 
and subsequent reply No: 2073/GO/2 of the 10th 
May, I have the honour to inform you that the 
Imperial Ethiopian Government are in agree- 
ment that the most-favored-nation provisions of 
the Treaty of Commerce between the United 
States and Ethiopia signed June 27, 1914, shall 
not be understood to require the extension to 
Ethiopia of advantages accorded by the United 
States to the Philippines. 

I avail [ete. | 

Ras H.S. Imru 
Minister 
Honourable Dean AcHESON 
Under Secretary of State 


‘The U.S. note is similar to the note sent to the Bolivian 
Government as printed in BuLLeTIN of June 16, 1946, p. 
1049. For reply from the Norwegian Government, see 
BULLETIN of July 7, 1946, p. 38; for reply from the Belgian 
Government, see BULLETIN of July 14, 1946, p. 79; and for 
reply from the Spanish Government, see BULLETIN of July 
28, 1946, p. 174. 
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U.S. Withdraws From 


Air-Transport Agreement 


[Released to the press July 25] 

On February 5, 1945 the United States Govern- 
ment accepted as binding upon it the International 
Air Transport Agreement (commonly known as 
the Five Freedoms Agreement), which was one of 
the documents drawn up at the International Civil 
Aviation Conference held at Chicago from Novem- 
ber 1 to December 7, 1944. 

This multilateral agreement provides that each 
contracting state grants to the other contracting 
states not only the privileges of flight over its ter- 
ritory without landing and the privilege to land 
for non-traffic purposes (which are included in 
the International Air Transit Agreement and 
known as the Two Freedoms), but in addition the 
the privileges of taking on and discharging pas- 
sengers, mail, and cargo destined for or taken on 
in the territory of the state whose nationality the 
aircraft possesses and the privilege of carrying 
passengers, mail, and cargo between the territories 
of any of the contracting states. The agreement 
also sets forth the conditions under which the 
above-mentioned privileges may be exercised. 

Only 15 countries have accepted the Inter- 
national Air Transport Agreement, and of this 
number only 2, beside the United States, have de- 
veloped international air services to any extent. 
The failure of the nations principally concerned 
with the operation and development of air-trans- 
port services generally to accept the agreement, 
and the dissatisfaction with it as reflected at the 
meeting of the Assembly of the Provisional In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization held at 
Montreal, have made it clear that the agreement 
cannot be relied upon as an effective medium for 
the establishment of international air routes for 
operation by United States carriers. Conse- 
quently, the United States has decided to withdraw 
from this agreement. 

In accordance with article 5 of the agreement, 
any contracting state may withdraw from it on one 
year’s notice. It is the duty of the United States 
at once to inform all other contracting states of this 
decision. This Government, therefore, in accord- 
ance with article 5, will at once inform all the 
other states which have accepted the International 
Air Transport Agreement of its intention to with- 
draw from the agreement dating from July 25. 
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GERMAN DOCUMENTS—Continued from page 201 
tion which he wished to obtain for France. Tf} 
could obtain such a declaration in writing, his task 
would be appreciably lightened. 

The Reich Foreign Minister again remarked jp 
this connection that, in his opinion, such a deelara. 
tion would have no effect on the French public, for 
if Laval could not succeed in making clear to the 
French people (as had been done in other cou. 
tries) that Bolshevism with its aggressive inten. 
tions represented the greatest danger to Franee 
also, and that France must in her own interests 
support Germany and Italy in the struggle agains 
Bolshevism, then neither would a vague statement 
thoroughly convince the French people that they 
must contribute this support. 

In reply Laval again stated that he required 
such a declaration for the French people, so as to 
give them hope for the future and to move them 
to voluntary collaboration in the common struggle. 
He, as a Frenchman, must certainly know bes 
himself how he must address his compatriots in 
order to convince them. Laval said with a smile, 
in concluding his remarks, that the purpose of his 
trip to Berchtesgaden had not been to receive a 
lesson in how to deal with the French people. 

The Fiihrer replied in the same spirit that 
Frenchmen had not always been able to discover 
the right way in which to address their fellow 
countrymen, Perhaps it would have been better 
to have first talked to Daladier or Reynaud at 
Berchtesgaden, before they plunged their people 
into disaster. 

As the Fiihrer through his further remarks let 
it become known that he would possibly be pre- 
pared to issue in the press communiqué concerning 
the meeting such a declaration as he had mate 
previously and which, Laval had stated, would in 
written form be satisfactory to him, Laval pro 
posed a draft press communiqué to which the 
Fiihrer agreed in general. The Fiihrer stipulated 
only that the exact text of the communiqué should 
be agreed upon by the Reich Foreign Minister. 
Bastianini, and Laval after the meeting. 

Thereupon the meeting was concluded and, afte! 
a tea which included the same company, the 
Fiihrer bade farewell to Laval and Bastianini. 


Berry, May 3, 1943. ScuMIpt 
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Control of German and Japan- 
_— ° ° ra 
ese Diplomatic Property in U.S. 
{ Released to the press by the White House July 24] 

The Fresident has issued an Executive order 
authorizing the Secretary of State to supervise 
or control German and Japanese diplomatic and 
wnsular property located in the United States as 
ie “deems necessary in the national interest.” 

Formerly the Alien Property Custodian had 
authority to control such property. The transfer 
of authority to the State Department was made 
because, in addition to its general responsibilities 
for relations between the United States Govern- 
ment and other governments, the State Depart- 
ment has recently made arrangements with other 
governments concerning the utilization of Ger- 
man and Japanese diplomatic and = consular 
property. 

The Swiss Legation has recently withdrawn its 
supervision of German diplomatic property, and 
the Japanese, in compliance with General Mac- 
Arthur’s order a few months ago, have released 
to the custody of the U.S. Government their dip- 
and property in the United 


lomatic consular 


States, 


EXECUTIVE ORDER CONFERRING CERTAIN A UTHOR- 
iry Upon THE SECRETARY OF State WirH Re- 
GARD TO DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PROPERTY OF 
GERMANY Japan Wurnin THE UNITED 
STATEs | 


AND 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and statutes, including the Trading 
with the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as amended, 
and the First War Powers Act, 1941, and as 
President of the United States, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 


l. The Secretary of State is authorized and em- 
powered as he deems necessary in the national 
interest to direct, manage, supervise, or control 
diplomatic and consular property within the 
United States owned or controlled by Germany or 
Japan, including all assets on the premises of such 
property. 

2. The Alien Property Custodian shall not ex- 
ercise any power and authority conferred upon 
him by any other Executive order with respect to 
diplomatic and consular property within the 
United States owned or controlled by Germany or 
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Japan except so far as the Secretary of State re- 
leases his authority over such diplomatic and 
consular property under this order and so notifies 
the Alien Property Custodian in writing. 

3. When the Secretary of State determines to 
exercise any power and authority conferred upon 
him by this order with respect to any property over 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is exercising 
any control and so notifies the Secretary of the 
Treasury in writing, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall release all control of such property, except 
as authorized or directed by the Secretary of 
State. 

4. This order supersedes all conflicting provi- 
sions of prior Executive orders, including Ex- 
ecutive Orders Nos, 8389, as amended, and 9095, 
as amended. 

5. The Secretary of State is authorized to pre- 
scribe from time to time regulations, rulings, and 
instructions to carry out the purposes of this 
order. 

Harry S. Truman 

THe Wuttre House 

July 23, 1946 


Visit of Nepalese 
Good-Will Delegation 


[Released to the press July 25] 

The Department of State is pleased to announce 
the arrival in this country of a distinguished good- 
will delegation from the Kingdom of Nepal 
headed by the Senior Commanding General, 
Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., 
K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E. 

The Nepalese party will visit Washington July 
25-August 1, during which period they will be 
the guests of the Department. After their de- 
partuve from Washington, they will visit several 
places of interest in the United States, including 
West Point and Fort Benning, as guests of the 
War Department. 

It will be recalled that the Kingdom of Nepal 
made a substantial contribution to the war effort 
of the United Nations by making available her 
valiant Gurkha troops for service under Allied 
command as well as a number of separate Nepalese 
units in various theaters of war. 


* Executive Order 9760 (11 Federal Register T7999). 
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Double-Taxation Conventions 
and Protocol With U.K. 


EXCHANGE OF INSTRUMENTS 
OF RATIFICATION 


[Released to the press July 25] 

On Thursday, July 25, 1946 James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, and Lord Inverchapel, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., British Ambassador in Washington, 
formally exchanged the instruments of ratification 
of the convention between the United States and 
the United Kingdom for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income, signed on April 16, 
1945, together with the supplementary protocol 
signed on June 6, 1946 modifying that convention 
in certain respects, and also formally exchanged 
the instruments of ratification of the convention 
between the United States and the United King- 
dom for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on the estates of deceased persons. 

The purpose of the two conventions, like that of 
existing conventions of the United States with 
Canada, France, and Sweden relating to double 
taxation, is the elimination, so far as practicable, 
of double taxation which otherwise would result 
from the imposition and collection of taxes upon 
the same income or upon the same estate by both 
countries. 
procedures for the exchange of information be- 
tween the two countries in relation to taxation 
with a view to the prevention of fiscal evasion. 


The conventions also establish certain 


Provision is made in the income-tax convention 
and protocol and also in the estate-tax convention 
for ratification and the exchange of instruments of 
atification. As modified by the protocol, the in- 
come-tax convention is effective, in accordance 
with article X XIII thereof, upon the exchange of 
instruments of ratification, as follows: for the tax- 
able years beginning on or after January 1, 1945 
in the case of the United States tax; for the year 
of assessment beginning April 6, 1945 and sub- 
sequent years in the case of United Kingdom in- 
come tax; for the year of assessment beginning 
April 6, 1944 and subsequent years in the case of 
United Kingdom surtax; and for any chargeable 
accounting period beginning on or after April 1, 
1945 and for the unexpired portion of any charge- 
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able accounting period current at that date in th 
case of United Kingdom excess-profits tax ap 
national-defense contribution. 

The estate-tax convention became effective, upoy 
the exchange of instruments of ratification, as t 
estates of persons dying on or after the date of 
such exchange and, at the option of the personal 
representative, upon appropriate conditions, 4s 
to the estate of any person who died between De. 
cember 31, 1944 and the date of the exchange of 
instruments of ratification. 

A proclamation of the income-tax convention 
and protocol and a proclamation of the estate-tay 
convention will be issued by the President. 


Visit of Chinese Doctor 


Dr. Hsiao-ch’ien Chang, director of the Hsiang 
Ya Medical College since 1937, has arrived in this 
country for a year’s stay under the Department’ 
program of cultural cooperation. 

After a few weeks’ stay at medical centers in 
the West, Dr. Chang will visit hospitals, universi- 
ties, and medical centers in other parts of the 
United States. 
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lower costs resulting from such light tin coatings 
may open the way to wider adoption of tinned 
steel in container manufacture as well as in newer 
applications fostered through research, e.g. ti 
undercoats for painting. Solder, babbitt, and 
bronze have undergone wartime reductions in 
tin content even to the point of complete elim 
ination, as in silver-containing bearing alloys 
employed for certain Diesel engines. Continued 
use of the substitute alloys after the emergency will 
depend, of course, not only on their satisfactory 
metallurgical performance but also upon compat- 
ative metal prices and other commercial consider- 
ations. An additional factor governing the total 
consumption of tin in such engineering materials 
will be the general level of industrial activity 
in various countries. 

Since a number of the technological and ece- 
nomic features cited above cannot yet be fully 
evaluated in terms of their long-run effect, it is 
apparent that more study will be required before 
sound conclusions are reached concerning the 
future supply and demand position of this metal. 
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The Department 








Appointment of Officers 


Milton K. Wells as Chief, Division of North and West 
Coast Affairs, effective May 20, 1946. 

Henry S. Villard as Deputy Director, Office of Near 
Eastern and African Affairs, effective June 12, 1946. 

Thomas C. Wasson as Chief, Division of African Affairs, 
effective June 10, 1946. 

Llewellyn E. Thompson as Chief, Division of Eastern 
European Affairs, effective June 12, 1946. 

Oliver C. Lockhart as Adviser on the Far East, Division 
of Investment and Economic Development, effective May 
12. 1946. 

J. Noel Macy as Chief, International Press and Publi- 
cations Division, effective April 25, 1946. 





The Foreign Service 











Confirmations 


On July 25 the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
James C. Dunn, at present Assistant Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs and U.S. Deputy on the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, to be United States Ambassador to 
Italy. 


Consular Offices 


Manzanillo, Mexico, 
The final closing 


The American Vice Consulate at 
was closed to the public on May 31, 1946. 
date was June 6, 196. 

The final date of closing of the American Vice Consulate 
at Manaos, Brazil, was June 28, 1945. 

France, was 


The American Consulate at Strasbourg, 


opened to the public on July 5, 1946. 





The Congress 














Government Corporations Appropriation Bill for 1947: 
Hearings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session, on the Government Corporations 
Appropriation Bill for 1947. ii, 1,484 pp. [Indexed.] 

Anglo-American Financial Agreement: Hearings Be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Currency, House of 
Representatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, 
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on: H.J. Res. 311, a joint resolution to further implement 
the purposes of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act by 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out 
an agreement with the United Kingdom, and for other 
purposes; S.J. Res. 138, a joint resolution to implement 
further the purposes of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act by authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
carry out an agreement with the United Kingdom, and 
for other purposes. May 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 
28, 29, 31, June 3, 4, 6, and 7, 1946. iv, 675 pp. 

Civil Aviation Agreements: Hearings Before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session, on S. 1814, a bill to amend the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. February 15, 
22, 27, March 1, 7, April 2, 5, 8, and 10, 1946. iii, 341 pp. 
[Department of State, pp. 1, 35, 62, 89, 131, 169, 202, and 
338. } 

American Petroleum Interests in Foreign Countries: 
Hearings Before a Special Committee Investigating Pe- 
troleum Resources, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session, pursuant to S. Res. 36 (extending 
S. Res. 253, 78th Congress), a resolution providing for an 
investigation with respect to petroleum resources in rela- 
tion to the national welfare. June 27 and 28, 1945. _ iii, 
462 pp. [Indexed.] 

Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
to accompany S. 1717. 


H. Rept. 2478, 79th Cong., 
21 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

Printing Report on the International Control of Atomic 
Energy as a House Document. H. Rept. 2503, 79th Cong., 
to accompany H. Res. 697. 1 p. [Favorable report. ] 

A Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy. 
H. Doe. 709, 79th Cong. xiv, 55 pp. 

Authorizing the Printing as a House Document of the 
Proceedings of the One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Anni- 

H. Rept. 2504, 
1 p. [Favorable 


versary of the Independence of Poland. 
79th Cong., to accompany H. Res. 700. 
report. } 

Annual Report of the Alien Property Custodian for Fis- 
eal Year Ending June 1945: Message from the President 
of the United States transmitting the annual report of the 
Alien Property Custodian on Proceedings had under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, for the fiscal 
year ending June 1945. H. Toc. 669, 79th Cong. xi, 279 
pp. [Indexed.] 

Reorganization of the Foreign Service: Report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
to accompany H.R. 6967. H. Rept. 2508, 79th Cong. 230 
pp. 

Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Ju- 
diciary Appropriation Bill for 1947: Hearings Before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, United 
States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, on 
H.R. 6056, a bill making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and for other purposes. 
ii, 1,055 pp. [Indexed.] 
Reorganization Plan No. 1. 
Con Res. 64. 


S. Rept. 1670, 79th Cong., 
to accompany 8S. 15 pp. [Unfavorable re- 
port. ] 


Reorganization Plan No. 2. S. Rept. 1671, 79th Cong., 
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to accompany S. Con. Res. 65. {Unfavorable re- 
port. ]} 
Reorganization Plan No. 3. 8S. Rept. 1672, 79th Cong., to 
accompany S. Con Res. 66. 10 pp. [Unfavorable report.] 
Providing for the Payment of Pension or Other Benefits 
Withheld From Persons for the Period They Were Re- 
siding in Countries Occupied by the Enemy Forces During 
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